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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 





The CHEMISTRY of the BLOOD, 


- other Scientific Papers. By the late S. C. WOOL- 

KIDGE, M.D., D.Sc., Assistant Physician and co- 
| on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital, Arranged by 
VICTOR HORSLEY, B.S., F.R.C.8., and ERNEST 
STARLING, M.D., M.R.C. .P, With an Introduction by 
VICTOR HORSLEY, Demy 8vo, 16s, 


“A QUITE ADMIRABLE BOOK,” 


METHODS of PRACTICAL 
HYGIENE. By Prof. K. B. LEHMANN, Wiirzburg. 
Translated by W. CROOKES, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols , demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


A CONTRIBUTION to our 
KNOWLEDGE of SEEDLINGS. By Sir JOHN LUB- 
BOCK, Bart, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. With 684 
Figures in the Text. 2 vols., demy Svo, 36s, net. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
The QUATRAINS of OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Translated into English Verse by E. H 


WHINFIELD, late of the 
Revised. Large Post 8vo, 5s. 


[Triibner's Oriental Series. 
CENTENARY EDITION. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS of PERCY BYSSHR SHELLEY. The Text 
newly Collated and Revised by GEORGE EDWARD 
WOODBERRY. Steel Portrait. In 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
24s, net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH 


LETTERS. A Selection of 350 letters by 150 Writers, 
from the Period of the Paston Letters to the Present 
Time. By W. B. SCOONES, New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s, 


The PRISON LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTR and her CHILVREN, the DAUPHIN 
and the DUCHKESSE D'ANGOULEME. By M. C, 
BISHOP. New and Revised Edition, with Portrais. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ELEMENTS of HYPNO- 


TISM. The Induction cf Hypnosis: its Phenomena, its 
Dangers, and Value. By R. HARRY VINCENT. With 
20 Illustrations, showing Experiments. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


A CHESS CLASSIC, 


CHESS STUDIES. Comprising 


1,000 Games. A Collection of Classical and brilliant 
Specimens of Chess Skill. By B. G. WALKER, New 
edition. With Preface by E. FREEBOROUGH, Large 
post 8vo, 7s. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL 


LAW ; or Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in 
Peace and War. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised, and 
jn many parts re-written. By Sir SHERSTON BAKER, 
Bart., of the Middle Temple and of the Western Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Barnstaple end Bideford, 
Author of “The Laws Relating to Quarantine,” &c, 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 38s, 


Bengal C.S. Second Edition, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, Vol. LXXVI, 


RACE and LANGUAGE. By 


ANDRE F. LEFEVRE, Professor in the Anthropological 
School, Paris. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, Vol. LX. XIII. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK and 
LATIN PALZOGRAPHY. By E. MAUNDE THOMP- 
SON, Principal Librarian, British Museum, With 
Tables of Alphabets and Facsimiles, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF CEORCE 
MAC DONALD’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


The ELECT LADY. 
FLIGHT of the SHADOW. 
WEIRD TALES from NORTH- 


ERN SEAS, From the Danish of JONAS LIKE. Trans- 
lated by R. NISBET BAIN. With 12 IlJustrations by 
Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


“CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED.” 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to 
which is added ‘‘AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 25 Illustrations by Bernard 
Partridge. Small 4to, 5s. 
A limited number of copies may be had printed on Large 
Paper, 21s, net, 
“A SUPERB QUARTO VOLUME. 


FANS of JAPAN. By C. M. 
SALWEY. With Introduction by WILLIAM ANDER- 
SON, F.R.C.S., late of H.B.M.’s Legation, Japan. With 
10 Full- -Page Coloured Plates, and 39 Illustrations in 
black and White. Large 4to, 31s. 6d, net. 


“A FASCINATING STORY.” 


DAVID GARRICK: a Biography. 
By JOSEPH KNIGHT, With New Portrait by W. 
ae _ a Painting by Gainsborough. Demy 8vo, 

s. ne 


A few Large-Paper Copies may be had, 21s. net. 


The BOOK of GOVERNORS: 
the Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, 
A.D, 840. Edited from Syriac Manuscripts in the British 
Museum and other Libraries. By E. A. WALLIS 
BUDGE, Litt.D. V.S.A., Keeper of Ezyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum. 2 vols., demy 8vc, £2 net, 

Vol. I, The SYRIAN TEXT, INTRODUCTION, &c 


Vol. If. The ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. Edited 
by A. W. POLLARD. Printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and bound in buckram, post 8vo, 6s. net. 

New Volume. 


The BINDING of BOOKS. By 
HERBERT P. HORNE. Being the Sixth and Con- 
cluding Volume of “ Books about Books,” 


EARLY EDITIONS: a Biblio- 


graphical Survey of the Works of some Popular Modern 
Authors. ByJ.H. SLATER, Demy 8vo, half-roxburghe 
morocco, 21s, net. 


r. - Large-Paper Copies on Hand-Made Paper are issued 
at 42s. 
NEW VOLUME OF TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 
ANCIENT INDIA BASED on SANSCRIT LITERA- 
TURE. _B.c, 2000 to A.D. 1000. With Maps, By 
ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT, C.LE. Revised Edition. 
2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 


INDIA. By Sir John Strachey. 


New and Revised Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A COSTLY FREAK, A New 
Novel... By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘‘ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland.” With Frontispiece by Everard 
Hopkins. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





FACSIMILE OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY ALMANACK. 


The KALENDAR of SHEP- 
HERDES. Edited by H. OSKAR SOMMER, PhD. 
Royal 8vo, boards, £2 2s. net. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE'S 


ARCADIA, Written by Sir PHILIP SYDNEY. Royal 
Svo, bourds, £2 2s, 


Only 100 Copies now remain unsubscribed for. 
“A VERY CHARMING BOOK,” 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 


MDCCCXCIII. With Frontispiece by Herbert Railton. 
Large crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper, parch- 
ment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s, 

Contains Selections from the following Poets :—Frederick 
Tennyson, Thomas Gordon Hake, Aubrey de Vere, Philip 
James Bailey, Frederick Locker-Lampson, Coventry Pat- 
more, William Alexander, Christina Georgina Rossetti, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Lewis Morris, Richard Watson Dixon, 
William Morris, Alfred Austin, Sir Alfred Lyall, Lord de 
Tabley, Walter Theodore Watts, Algernon Swinburne, 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Austin Dobson, Augusta Webster, 
Mrs. Hamilton King, Robert Buchanan, William John 
Courthope, Frederick W. H. Myers, Robert Bridges, Andrew 
Lang, Edmund Gosse, Walter Herries Pollock, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Theophile Marzials, Margaret 8S. Woods, Mary 
Darmesteter, Lord Houghton, Norman Gale, Katharine 
Tynan, Herbert P. Horne, Arthur Symons, Rudyard Kipling, 
Richard le Gallienne. 

A limited Edition printed on Large Paper, 


REVISED EDITION. 
SONGS WITHOUT NOTES. By 


LEWIS MORRIS, Author of “The Epic of Hades,” &c, 
Second Edition, with several new Poems, Fcap. Svo, 5s, 


THIRD EDITION, 
The ART of MUSIC. By C.H.H. 
PARRY, Mus. Doc. Oxon,, Cantab., and Dublin. Demy 
Svo, 12s, 


TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, 


Idealist, Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching of 
the Poet Laureate. By J. CUMING WALTERS. With 
Portrait after a Photograph by Mrs. Cameron, svo, 12s. 


The COMPARATIVE PATHO- 


LOGY of INFLAMMATION, Lectures delivered at the 
Pasteur Institute in 1891. by ELIAS METCHNIKOFF, 
Chef de Service & I'Institut Pasteur. Translated from 
the French by F, A. STARLING and E, H, STARLING, 
M.D. With 65 Figures in the Text and 3 Coloured 
Plates, Demy 8vo, 12s, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA: a Magazine 


of Bibliography. In Twelve Quarterly Parts, Sub- 
scription per annum (Four Parts), 30s. net, per Part, 
10s. net. 

PART I. contains articles by W. Y. Fletcher, Charles I. 
Elton, H. Oscar Sommer, Andrew Lang, R. Proc tor, Octave 
Uzanne, 8. T. Prideaux, E, Gordon Duff, and A, W. Pollard, 
on ‘A Copy of Celsus from the Library of Grolier,’ ‘Christina 
of Sweden and her Books,’ ‘ Raoul Lefevre and Le Recueil 
des Histoires de Troye,’ ‘ Names and Notes in Books,’ ‘The 
Accipies Woodcut,’ ‘La Bibliophile Moderne,’ ‘'Thoinan’s 
Les Relieurs Francais,’ ‘The Stationers at the Sign cf the 
Trinity,’ ‘The Books of Hours of Geoffroy Tory,’ 

PART II. contains articles by E. Maunde Thompson, IH. 
B. Wheatley, Austin Dobson, Paul Kristeller, R, C, Christie, 
E, Gordon Duff, and Falconer Madan, on “Eng lish Iilumin- 
ated MSS.,’ ‘Samuel Pepys,’ ‘ Henry Fielding,’ * Woodcuts 
as Bindings,’ ‘The Chronology of the Eary Aldines,’ *‘ The 
Stationers at the Sign of the Trinity,’ and ‘ Early Represe n- 
tations of the Printing Press.’ 


ST. MICHAEL the ARCH- 


ANGEL: Three Encomiums by Theodosius, Archbishop 
of Alexandria; Severus, Patriarch of Antioch; and 
Eustathius, Bishop of Trake. The Coptic Texts, with 
extracts from Arabic and Ethiopic versions, edited, with 
a Translation, by E, A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt,D. 
Large Svo, 15s, net. 
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Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 43d. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1894-95 
__ Macun LAN & Co., London, J. E. Conxien, Manchester. i 
NOW READY. 
(THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


of CONSTANCE NADEN. With Exp yi V of 
by Ronert Lewixs, M.D., out Colecel inetice’ re vine 
Portrait. 


Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel (Retired) 
1 vol., crown sV0, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester Square, W.C } 











BRoeRovUGH of WEST BROMWICH. 


The Corporation of West Bromwic h require the services of a 
PRINCIPAL to undertake the general control of the Day and Evening 
Teaching in their Science School. The salary has been fixed at £300 
per annum, and the Principal will be required to enter upon his duties 
on the Ist April next, and te devote his whole time to the appoint- 
ment, under the direction of the Municipal Technical Instruction 
Committee. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, must be sent 
on or before the Ist be scember next, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained on application being made by 
letter. T. Giutvert Gaeirvitns, Secretary. 
_The Institute, West Bromwich, 
THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard. being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
— Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 

aro, &e. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secrerary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, £B. ee 


Anat COLLEGE, LONDON. 


OURSE of SIX LECTURES o on “ EGYPTIAN HISTORY of 

ey SEV ENTEENTH to the TWENTIETH DYNASTIES,” will be 

iven by Professor W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D C. L., on 

ATURDAYS, at 2p.m., beginning on OCTOBER 6th. Fee for the 
Course, £l Is. J. M. Horsauron, M.A., Secretary. 


[HE “POETRY of BROWNING. 


TEN LECTURES by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A., commencing 
on THURSDAY, Ocrorner 18th, 1894, at 3 p.m., at 16, SOMERSET 
i PORTMAN SQUARE, W. (by kind permission of the Rev. 
P. Thompson). 
Rate kets for the Course, £1 1s., may be had of Miss a" Sec., 
84, Finchley Road, N.W. Admission to Single Lecture, 2 


R. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 
SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon Street, E.C., a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and_ Scholastic Professions, 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


LONDON SCHUOL of MEDICINE for 


WOMEN, 30, Haypet Street, Baunswick Square, W.C., and 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Exami- 
nations open to Women. Entrance Schola ry value £30; Stuart 

Mill Gchelnasitn. £30 a year for four years; Mackay Prizes of £20 
each, &c.—Apply to Secretary at School 
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Right Honourable G. Goschen, M.P., and Mrs. Goschen; John 
Usher, Are of Norton, Midlothian ; the Honble.and Rev. Wm. Mille r, 
LL.D, .; the Rev. ef idgeway, 36, Porchester Terrace, W. 
and ¢ ‘alonel Bisset, R.E., -E. 


|{DINBURGH. —SUPERIOR BOARD 


offered for STUDENT in professional gentleman's family ; 
large house ; good locality. Highest references.—No. 598, Robertson & 
Scott, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


MHE UNDERSIGNED, Lecturer i in n the 


University of Marburg, RECEIV ES as BOARDERS Gentlemen 
who wish to attend the University or to study German and other 
languages. Pupils prepared for Examinations, University, Army, &c. 
— Address, Schwanallee 4, Marburg i. H., Germany. w.f 
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GENCY FOR. AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
@ and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and "99 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

resented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the 
| heres «Ky terms, orders for their own STAN ARD PUBLICA, 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS ony PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 


——— —PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


N= &c.—KING, SELL & R AILTON, Limited, pon rtd Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 

Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone # 2759. Telegraph, “* SAtconion, London.” 
A GUIDE TO 


BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS, 


From the Earliest Period to the End of 1893. 


BY PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of “* The Author’s Manual,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pages, price 3s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—** Mr. Ruseell’s familiarity with every form of 
novel is amazing, and his summaries of plots, comments 
thereon, are as brief and lucid as they are various.” 

Globe.—“Is unquestionably useful.” 

Morning Post.—** Will be o' considerable value.” 

Manchester Courier.—“* An invaluable storehouse of facts.”’ 

Newcastle Chronicle.—“ The Guide may be recommended to 
librarians as well as to readers of fiction.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 


WITH PREFATORY REMARKS 
Seventh and ant ae c. —_ LONE. 
‘eventh an eap Edition. ith New face eg ey CTOWN Bvo, 
price 38. 6d. net. With Portrait a F 


Loypoy: DIGBY, LONG & | 0 
Nis, BOUVERIE STREET, 09. PUBLISH ERS, 














MESSRS. LUZAC’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WESTERN ASIA, according to the 
most Recent Discoveries. By C. P. TIELE, Professor 
ot Comparative Theology. Translated by ELIZABETH 
J. TAYLOR. Demy Svo, cloth, pp. 36, 2s. 6d. 


CHRESTOMATHIA BAIDAWIANA. 
The Commentary of El-Baidiwi on Sura III. Trans- 
lated an ed for the Use of Students of Arabic. 
By D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., Laudian Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Oxford, &e., &e. Post Svo, 
cloth, pp. xvi. -216, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SEVEN POEMS suspended in 


the Temple * Mecca. Translated from the Arabic. 
By Capt. F. E. JOHNSON. With an Introduction by 
ry gu TAIZULLABHAIL. Svo, pp. xxiv., 238, 
7s. 6d, ne 


JINALANKARA:; or, Embellishments 


of Buddha. By BUDDHARAKKGITA. Edited. with 
Introduction, Notes, and Translation, by JAMES GRayY, 
Professor — College. 2 Parts in One, demy 8yo, 
cloth, pp. 112, 6s 


London: Luzac & Co., Publishers to the India Office, 
46, Great Russell Street. 
(Opposite the British Museum.) 








1 vol., cloth, 124 pp., 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH NATION: and theANTS, 


an Allegory. 
“Carrying us back to first principles.”—Scotsman. 
A. Atuay, 33, Lorne Street, Leith. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 


“ The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
is,” says Professor Colvin, “a — Ey and representa- 
tive survey of the several p hases of Durer’s activity as a 
draughtsman and sketcher caine all periods of his career.” 


The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One SuiLuine. 


‘“*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 


New Pamputet, Free on Arprication. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, 1 New Oxford Street, London. 


MESSRS. J. O. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 

leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 

portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. a tad the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photoyraphs, Views, Book Tllustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., dc., ata moderatecost. 
Specimens and price list on lication. 

Offices 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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HODDER & 


NEW WORKS. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 
BUSH. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, 6s. 


Contents :—Domsie—A Lad o’ Pairts—How we carried the News to 
Whinnie Knowe—In Margets’ Garden—A Scholar’s Funeral—A Highland 
Mystic—What Eye hath not seen—Against Principalities and Powers—A 
Dector of the Old School—A General Practitioner—Through the Flood—A 
Fight with Death—The Doc'or’s Last Journey, &c., &c. [ Ready. 
























JANE BARLOW’S NEW STORY. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. By Jane 


BARLOW, Author of ‘Irish Idylls,”’ ‘‘ Bogland Studies,’ {c. 
Crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, gilt top, 6s. [Next week. 


TAMMAS BODKIN. Swatches o' 


Hodden Grey. By W. D. LATTO, Crown 8vo, bound in Art Linen, 
gilt top, 6s. [Next week. 


LOVE and QUIET LIFE. Somerset 


Idylls. By WALTER RAYMOND, Author of “‘ Gentleman Upcott’s 
Daughter,” ‘*‘ Young Sam and Sabina,’”’ &c. Orown 8vo, bound in Art 
Linen, gilt top, 6s. (Jn a few days. 


















CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: a Series 


of Discourses. By R. W. DALE, LL.D., of Birmingham, Author of 
** The Living Christ and the Four Gospels,” ‘‘ The Atonement,” &c. 












Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 
THE PSALMS. 
By Rev. ALEXANDER MAOLAREN, D.D. Volume III. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


This Volume completes the work, and the Seventh Series of Tuk Exrosrror’s 










STOUGHTON’S — PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


With Six Maps, specially nent 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE HOLY LAND. 


By GEORGE ADAM curry, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


“*In English, at least, there is no book from which the reader can carry omy, in his mind’s 
eye so clear, connected, and permanent picture of Palestine as from Dr. Smith . n 
ai? ly ews. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 
By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


“His work is, without doubt, one of the most valuable and comprehensive contributions to 
theology that has been made during this a — tator. 


Third Edition, with Maps and Mlustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE 
BEFORE A.D. 170. 


By W. M. RAMSAY, M.A., D.C.L., Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. 
‘The whole volume is full of freshness and originality.”.—Prof. W. Sanpay in the Expositor. 


Gilt top, price 9s. net. 


LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


By PAUL SABATIER. Translated from the French. 


TWO NEW STORIES. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d., with Eight Illustrations. 


1—THE LONE HOUSE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of ‘Cluny Macpherson,” &c. 
Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. With Eight Illustrations. 


2—LED BY LOVE: a Story of Every-day Life. 


By M. A. PAULL, Author of “ The Flower of the Grassmarket,” &c. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and 
Booksellers. 


CONTENTS for OOTOBER. Price 6d. 

“ BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH.” With Portrait of ‘Ian Maclaren ” 
Grorce Apam Situ, D.D. 

SOME FORMER MEMBERS of the GARRICK CLUB. By the Author of “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” Printed from a Manuscript Volume lately discovered 

THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of HAMPSTEAD. By W. Ropnertson Nicou., LUD. 
With a Portrait of ‘‘ The Avgel in the House,” and other Illustrations. 

A COMPLAINT AGAINST PRINTERS. By an Editor. 

NEW WRITER. Miss Viotey Hunt. With Portrait. 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. To her Marriage with Darnley. By D. Hay Fremina. 





By Prof. 








Brae. [ Ready. 





M. MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


RUYSBROECK and the MYSTICS 


With Selections from Ruysbroeck. By MAURICE MAETER- 

LINCK, Authorised Translation by JANE T. STODDART. Cloth, 

gilt top, 3s. 6d. [In a few days. 
THE “CONTEMPORARY WRITERS” 


SERIES. 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 

















y 

1. THOMAS HARDY. By Annie 
a | MACDONELL. Containing a Portrait of Mr. Hardy, and a 
: Map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex. 16mo, 3s. 6d. [Jn a few days. 





The volumes of this series are intended to be introductions and companions to the 
works of the greater contemporar y writers. 











DR. PFLEIDERER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. By the Rev. Warren Lock, M.A., Oxford. 
MR. Savane “THE EBB =ED8. i By ¥. ¥. 


NEW VOLUME Now COMMENCING. 


THE 


WOMAN AT HOME. 


(ANNIE 8. SWAN'S MAGAZINE.) 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 6d. MONTHLY. 
*,.*THE OCTOBER NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


Many striking features will be introduced during the year. Prospectus 
will bs sent on application. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME is the Best //lustrated 


Magazine of its kind, and has the best staff of Writers of any Woman’s 


Magazine. Amongst the Contributors are— 
J. M. BARBIE. MRS. ase. 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. MBS. MAC 


QUOID. 
LADY CHARLES BERESFORD. 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 
THE OOUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
nn GRAND. 








L. T. MEADE. Lage BURTON. 

8. BARING-GOULD. ADY BUTLER. 

MRS. HUNGERFORD. BARONESS von ZEDLITZ, 
ADELINE SERGEANT. And many others. 








Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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Messrs, Willian Blackwood ‘ Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


OF 


JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By HIS WIDOW. 
With an Electrogravure Portrait of Mr. Jebb. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. | Next week. 


* Rarely, if ever, in this ninetee nth. century has a man lived 
* Adventures are to the 
adventurous,’ the saying tells us, and cartainly they were to 
Jebb. From the time that he came to manhood he was a 
wanderer; and how it chanced that he survived the many 


so strange and varied an existence. 


Mr. 


perils of his daily life is nothing less than a mystery 
Extract from Mr. Rivgr Haccaxp’s Introduction. 





SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 


The FORESTER : a Practical Treatise 
on the Planting and Tending of Forest Trees and the 
General Management of Woodlands. By JAMES 
BROWN, LL .D. Edited by JOHN NISBET. D.(Ec., 
Author of “ British Forest Trees,” &c. In 2 vols., royal 
8vo, with 360 Illustrations, 42s. net. 





HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


IN FURTHEST IND; being the 


Narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon of Ellewether, in the 
County of Northampton, and late of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service, Gentlemen. Wrote by his own 
hand in the year of grace 1697. Edited, with a few 

Explanatory Notes, by SYDNEY C. GRIER. Post 8vo, 6s. 





* A veray parfit gentil knight.” 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 
SERVANT OF GOD. 


By ANNA M. STODDART. [Illustrated by Margar-t 
L. Huggins. With a new Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Small 4to, with a specially designed cover. 5s. 

{| This day. 


NEW BOOK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 
FROM SPRING to FALL; or, When 


Life Stirs, Edited by J. A. OWEN. Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 
Ready this 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF WORKS BY THE 
SAME AUTHOR 

WITH the WOODLANDERS WITHIN an HOUR of 

and Ky the Tipe. Loxvos Town. 


ViLLagnr, 


day. 





POPULAR EDITION, 


LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH, MP. 


Ry Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. New 
Kaition. ° a Portrait and other Dlustrations. Crown 
Svo, Ja. 6d. 


A STUDY OF 
ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 


By JAMES SETH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in 
Brown's University, U.S.A. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


B. J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A.., First English Master, 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Crewn Svo, 380 pp., 3s. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIES OF THREE- 
AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


JUST ADDED. 
MISS MARJORIBANKS. By Mrs. Oliphant 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE, and The 
RECTOR. By Mrs. OLIPHAN 


SALEM CHAPEL, and a The DOCTOR'S 
AMILY. By Mrs, OLIPH 


THE STORY of MARGREDEL. By D. 
STORRAR MELDRUM 





“MACMILLAN & CO. S NEW BOOKS. 


A SHAKESPEARE CON CORDAN CE. A New and Complete 


Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a 
Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Fellow of et i= Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Demy 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net. Half-morocco, £2 5s, net. (Prospectus, with Specimen Page, may 
be bs had on application.) 
TIMES.—* Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare.” 


PEN DRAWING and PEN DRAUGHTSMEN. Their Work and 


their Methods. A Study of the Art To-day, with Technical Suggestions. By JOSEPH PENNELL. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, with over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


In1lvol. With Portrait Engraved on Steel by G. J. Stodart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CORIDON’S SONG, and OTHER VERSES. With Illustrations 


by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges urn 6s. . 
RANFORD BERIES 

—‘* We are also indebted to Mr. Dobson for a delightful Introduction to a very pretty volume of selected oni 

... Mr. Thomson’s charming illustrations. They are full of quaint life and spirit.’ 





TIMES. 
illustrated verse . 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited, with Notes and 


Introduction, by A. W. POLLARD. 2 vols., 10s. (Tus Everstey Series. 
TIMES,.—*“ Buch readers have every reason to be grateful to an editor so learned and scholarly as Mr. Pollard.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions 


by various writers, and a General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY 
WARD, M.A. Vol. IV. (Wordsworth to Tennyson). New Edition (including Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew 
Arnold). Crown 8vo, = 64. Vol. I., Chaucer to Donne. Vol. If., Ben Jonson to Dryden. Vol. III., Addison to 


Blake. 7s. 6d. each vol. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Kebie. With Introduction 


by CHARLOTTS M. YONGE. Pot 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
By F. Marion 


LOVE in IDLENESS. A Bar Harbour Tale. 


CRAWFORD. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Molesworth. [Illustrated by Leslie 


Brooke. Crown vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE USE of LIFE. By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, 


D.C.L., F.R.8. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE of SWIFT. By Henry Craik,C.B. 2vols. With Portraits. 


New Edition. Globe Svo, 10s. [Evenrstey Serixs. 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Mary Angela Dickens. Crowa 


Svo, 88. 6d. [Macmituan’s THREE-AND-Sixrenny Series 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES of AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By SELDEN L. WHITCOMB, A.M. With an Intreduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Literature 
in Ccelumbia College. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Described by Adolf Erman. Trans- 


lated by IL. M. TIRARD, with 400 Lilustrations and 11 Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
TIMES.—* A skilful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work which treats of Egyptian antiquities in the 
light of modern discuv eries.”’ 


THE HISTORY of GREECE from its COMMENCEMENT to the 


CLOSE of the INDEPENDENCE of the GREEK NATION. By ADOLF HOLM, Translated from the German. 


In 4 vols. Vol. I. To the end of the Sixth Century, n.c. 8vo, 63. net. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the HOUSE of LORDS. 


By LUKE OWEN PIKE, of the Public Record Office. Svo, 12s. 64. net. 


PERSONALITY, HUMAN and DIVINE. Being the Bampton 


Lectures for 1894. By Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 8vo, 8s. 64. 


LAST WORDS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J. Vaughan, 


D.D., Dean of Llandaff. Globe Svo, 5s. 
TIMES.—“A volume of sermons for which the title and the name of the preacher will speak more than any recom- 
mendation of ours.’ 


ON PRESERVATION of HEALTH in INDIA. By Sir Joseph 


FAYRER, K.C.8.1., President of the Medical Board at the India Office. Pot Svo, 1s. 


FROM the GREEKS to DARWIN. An Outline of the Development 


of the Evolution Idea. By H. F. OSBORN, Sc.D. 8vo, 9s. net. 


TEXT-BOOK of _ the DISEASES of TREES. By Professor 


R. HARTIG. Translated by Dr. W. ag ao of Agriculture and Forestry at the Durham College 
of —— — 3 Preface, by Prof. H. WARD, F.R.8. ‘With numerous Illustrations. Medium 
Syo, 10s. ne 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Epinpuren AND LoNpon, 





MACMILLAN & OO, Lonvon, 
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_ MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO”’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 16 Fall-Page Illustrations by Artuur Layarp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[On Monday next. 





NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. 0. JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 


(4 vols., Svo.) With Portraits and Illustrations. Vols. I. and IL, 36s. (ready). 
Vol. LIL. 18s. [Just published. 


“This volume deals with what may be considered, on the whole, the most inportant period of all in the jhistory of the 
Oxford Revival.’’—Standard, 


NEW BOOK BY MR, FROUDE. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS: a Series of Lectures delivered 
at Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. S8vo, 15s. 


“These lectures are probably the most fascinating that were ever delivered by a Regius Professor. Mr. Froude’s picture 
of Erasmus will be acceptable to the English reader for many a year to come. > HMlustrated London News, 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. Reprinted by permission from Papers 


ublished in the “ Daily br ” and Foreign Journals and Magazines. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., 
Sa ,C.8.1., Author of “Seas and Lands,” “The Light of Asia,” &c. With 23 Plates and 22 Illustrations in 
e Text. 8vo, 18s. 


“This volume is a varied medley of reminiscences, reflections, and experiences... ..Marked by a pleasant, rational 
optimism, and a strong insistence on ~ keen enjoyment derivable—though so many miss it—from the common sights and 
sounds of even an ordinary poe dscape, as well as from the more unfamiliar and picturesque surroundings (which he 
graphically brings before w us) ef camp life in an Indian * district.’ ’— Athenaeum. 


FROM EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: an Artist’s Notes and 


the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 1892-93. By W. G. BURN MURDOCH. With a Chapter by 
w 8. ot SUCK Naturalist of the Barque Balena. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 18s. 


“* A racy chronicle of a remarkable Vo on pe ae ‘With its cheery good-humour, its hic narrative, and its abundant 
illustrations, it is sure to be a successful book of the season,” —North British Daily Mail. tied 


SIR SIMON VANDERPETTER, and MINDING his ANCESTORS: 


Two Reformations. By B. B. WEST, Author of “ Half-Hours with the Millionaires.”” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” 
“One Good Guest,” &c., 38 vols., crown 8yvo. 
“We have here a novel that is the equal of the author’s well-known and popular ‘ Mr. Smith,’ which means that it is 
very well worth reading.” — Observer. 
MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a Romance of the Future. By 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63. 


“ The author of ‘A J omer in Other Worlds,’ who has had the assistance of a very clever artist, has produced a divert- 
ing boek in the style and manner of Jules Verne, which quotes a few scientific approximations and theories, but is for the 
most part pure fancy and romance. It is delightful reading and deserves success.” — Athenaeum. 


NEW TALES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornone, Author of “A 
Bride from the Bush,” &c. Crown Syo, 6s. 


“A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong passages, and is well sustained throughout...... harrowing 
tragic in parts, but undeniably forcible ana touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet — of Mr. 1. 4 
Testminster Gazette 


and 


NUGGETS in the DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL; and other Australian 


Tales. By ANDREW ROBERTSON, Author of “ The Kidnapped Squatter.”” Crown 8vo, 3s, 64. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 370, 


Will be Published on Ocrozer 16th. 
CONTENTS. 

6. FLINT on the PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 
7. LOCKYER’S DAWN of ASTRONOMY. 

8. THE SHERIDANS. 

9. PROJECTILES and EXPLOSIVES in WAR. 
10. THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 
11. NAVAL WAR in the EAST. 


1. LORD WOLSELEY’S LIFE of MARLBOROUGH. 
2. ENGLISH TOWNS in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
3. THE LONSDALE PAPERS. 

4. THE REPORT of the LABOUR COMMISSION. 

5, THE LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Lonpow: LONGMANS, GREEN & CQO. 
NEW YORE: 15 EAST l6ru STREET. 





| SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0. 


DIARY of a CAVALRY OFFICER in 
the PENINSULAR and WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. 
By the late Lieut.-Col. TOMKINSON, of the 16th 
Dragoons, Edited by his Son JAMES TOMKINSON, 
J.P., of Tarporley. Second Edition, Revised, with 5 
Maps and 3 Etched Plates, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“A delightful book, It is a thousand pities it was not published 
long ag; for it is one of the works that go to the making of 
history.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Of the greatest interest. Excellent reproductions add to the 
charm of the book, which from cover to cover is full of good 
reading.” — St. James's Gazette. 

“* The unpretending work of a modest man and a good soldier.” 

Times. 

“ Gives us a better idea of the dailu life under Wellington's com- 

mand than any man’s book could afford,’’—Liverpool Post. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By 
E. J. SIMCOX, Author of * Natural Law,” &c. 2 vols., 
large Svo, 32s. ** A contribution to ecmomical and socia 
history of exceptional value and importance, which displays 
much patient and laborious research, keen insight, and rare 


—Times. 


GEORGE ROMNEY and his ART. By 
HILDA GAMLIN, Author of ** Emma, Lady Hamilton,” 
with Photugravures, Collotype, and other [Uustrations. 

[la October. 


3s. 6d., 


powers of tuterpretation and generalisation,” 


CHEAP EDITION, 


THE WAGES OF SIN. 


LUCAS MALET. 
CHEAP EDITION, 8s. 6d. 


MR. THOMAS PINKERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FRENCH PRISONER: a Story 


of Dartmoor and the Western Seas. By the Author of 
** John Newbold’s Ordeal,” &c. 63. 


THE MEMBER for WORKSHIRE ; or, 
+ ae and State: a Novel. By THOMAS ASPDEN, 


A WOMAN’S VERSION of the “‘ KREUTZER SONATA.” 


WHOSE WAS the BLAME? By Mrs. 
JAMES GREGOR. With a Prologue from the Russian 
of Prince Gauirzen. 88.64. “ There is a note of quiet sin- 
cerity in the sad autobiography.’’—Literary World, 


RECORDS of the HOLE ORAFTE and 


FELLOWSHIP of MASONS. With a Chronicle of the 
History of the Worshipful Company of Masons of the 
City of London. By EDWARD CONDER, Jun., 
Master of the Company. Facsimiles. 4to, 21s. net. 


LECTURES on HUMAN and ANIMAL 


PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor W. WUNDT. Trans- 
lated by Profs. CREIGHTON and TITCUHENER. Cuts. 
8vo, 15s. 


SCHOOL EDITION OF S8YFFERT. 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTI- 


pay Edited by the late Prof. H. NETTLESHIP 
d Dr. J. E. SANDYS. School Edition, Revised. With 
all the Fb ny 10s. 64. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of GER- 


MAN and ENGLISH. By Professor VICTOR HENRY. 
English Edition, by the Author himself. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS ANGLO-SAXON DIC- 
TIONARY. By J. R. CLARK HALL, M.A., Ph.D. 
4to (treble columns), 15s, 


PROGRESS in LANGUAGE, with 


Special Reference to English. By Professor OTTO 
JESPERSEN (written in English). 7s. 6d. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES.—New Vol. 
GREEK SYNTAX. By Prof. E. A. 


SONNENSCHH#IN, M.A. Oxon. 23. 6d.; or, with the 
* Accidence,”’ in 1 vol., 4s. 64. 


ON EXPRESSION in NATURE. By 
WILLIAM MAIN, M.D. 33.63. “A very charming 


and very original treatise, highly suggestive and instructive 
Srom beginning to en4.’’—Navional Observer. 


RAINMAKING and SUNSHINE. By 


JOHN COLLINSON. 3s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lonvon. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NOW READY. Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
LIstT. NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICE |. O N [) O N OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S The 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE LIFE 


OF 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


By HERSELF. 
Is NOW READY at all Libraries and Booksellers 
In 2 vols., square crown Svo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


New Novels at all the Libraries. 


NOW READY. 


THE INTENDED. 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
Ia 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. 


il The situation thus far is strange enough, but that is 
the mere beginning of a plot which has extraordinary wild 
and sensational developments. The story ia conceived with 
no little ingenuity and much darieg, and told in a vigorously 
athletic style.””— Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE 
OTHER GIRLS,” ec. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “* Nellie’s Memories,”’ &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


* Mies Carey’s story is, in fact, wholesome and sweet, full 
of refinement of thought, and true to a not impossibly high 
standard of action. An invincible dignity of purpose, a 
chastened outlook upon life, impart to the tale a certain 
spirituality.”’ — Globe. 


NOW READY. 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE, 
Author of “Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.” 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT 
VISIT HER?” 


THE ADVENTURESS. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “ A Girton Girl,” &c. 
In 1 vel., crown Svo, 6s. 


WE TO 


“One of the subtlest and most fascinating stories we have 
read for many a long day. One reads it with a delighted 
sense of the comedy of life, of the diplomacy of society dames 
and damsels, of the clever insincerity of such a circle as that 
adorned by the heroiae.””— Leeds Mercury. 


NOW READY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 
By NEIL CHRISTISON. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


“ Very powerful, admirably written, and absolutely void of 
offence.’’— Spectator. 


* An interesting study in psychology.” — Athenaeum. 


A NEW EDITION, now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREATER GLORY. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ God's Fool,” &c. 
At al! Booksellers and Libraries. 


RicHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


UP TO 
DATE. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


In One Volume. Crown 8vo, price 33. 6d. 


THE 


SENILE HEART: 


Its Symptoms, Sequele, and 
Treatment. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM BALFOUR, 


M.D. (St. Aud.), LL.D. (Ra.), F.R.C P.E 
F.R.S.E., 


Consulting Physician to the Royal Infirmary, to the 
Royal Hospital! for Sick Children, 
and to the Royal Pablic Dispensary, Ediaburgh ; 
Consulting Physician to Leith Hospital ; 
formerly Physician to Chalmers Hospital, Edin- 
burgh, &c. ; 
Member of the University Court of St. Andrews. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 5s. 


HISTORICAL 
PROGRESS 


AND 


IDEAL SOCIALISM. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 


Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


In One Volume. Crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


Lonvon: 
CHARLES BLACK, 


Sono SauarRE, 


ADAM & 








LAST CEAP. Idustrated by George W. Etwavds and 
F. Hopkinson Smita. Being a Reproduction of the large 
4to E tition of the same P ea published nine years ago 
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LITERATURE. 


Problems of the Far East. By the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P. Japan-Korea- 
China. (Longmans.) 


Twice within the past twelvemonth I have 
protested in the AcapEMy against the 
notion that China, by reason of her military 
strength, was a factor of the first import- 
ance in all Far Eastern questions. ‘To a 
certain school of writers, the might, majesty, 
and dominion of the Celestial Empire have 
seemed indisputable. In the East, also, 
the prestige of China has been widely 
recognised. Sir Henry Howorth mentions 
that in the last century the conquest of Tsun- 
garia and Eastern Turkestan by a Mantchu 
army caused a panic throughout Asia, and 
was looked upon as confirmation of a 
Mahomedan tradition that China would one 
day conquer the world. There is a story 
that the Amir Abdur Rahman once said 
that he feared neither the English nor the 
Russians, but hoped the Chinese would 
never attack him. If they did, he would 
climb down at once. Itis not altogether 
surprising that such ideas should be enter- 
tained in Kabul, the Afghans being singu- 
larly deficient in political wisdom. The 
wonder is that they should be echoed in 
London. To quote a single instance, the 
Spsctator, three months ago, laid it down as 
a fact beyond dispute that China was the 
only great native power in Asia, and the 
only one which, if we had ever to fight for 
India, could make an effective diversion on 
our behalf. 

One of the chief aims of Mr. Curzon’s 
book is to show how incompatible such 
theories are with fact. Chinese armaments, 
he says, are in their present state a delu- 
sion, and China’s military strength a farce. 
The events of August and September more 
than bear out this view. Since it was made 
public, China has been routed by both sea 
and land. The army, which was,thought to 
be so admirably drilled and so well equipped 
for a campaign, has been annihilated. The 
Japanese command the sea, and there is 
nothing to’ prevent them marching to Pekin: 
that is, if China gets no help from outside. 
It is idle to imagine that they can be stopped 
by any number of Honan Braves. To Mr. 
Curzon, therefore, must be given the credit 
of having forecast the situation with abso- 
lute accuracy. Not that he was the first 
to discover China’s impotence. Years ago Mr. 
J. @. 8. Wyllie, of the Indian political de- 
partment, insisted that the fiction of China’s 
Strength as a military state was based on 
nothing but the “incredible brag” of her 
Statesmen. Gen. Prejevalsky and Col. 
Mark Bell, both of whom are quoted by 


Mr. Curzon among his leading authorities, 
also detected the fraud ; and it is greatly to 
be regretted that more heed was not paid to 
their opinions in this country. The English 
Government has been far too deferential to 
China, mainly because our Foreign Office 
believed in her ‘incredible brag.” Mr. 
Curzon devotes a whole chapter to a maga- 
zine article published in England, in 1887, 
under the signature of the Marquis Tseng, 
and entitled ‘‘China—the S'eep and the 
Awakening.” People who ought to have 
known better were taken in by the specious 
account it gave of recent progress, of 
military and naval reforms, of railway 
extensions, and of an energetic endeavour 
to raise China to the level of the Western 
nations. Mr. Curzon has no difficulty in 
exposing the fallacy of these pretensions ; 
but there is somethiog he might have added 
to his argument. The article was not 
written by Marquis Tseng at all, had not 
been approved by him, and was printed 
without his knowledge. These may be 
considered rather hold assertions, but I 
doubt if they will be contradicted by any 
credible authority. 

Mr. Curzon refers with derision to the 
“‘ mysterious paragraphs ” one so often sees 
about Chinese activity in the furthermost 
confines of the Empire, and about the fixed 
resolution of the Pekin Government not to 
cede an inch of territory in the Pamirs. 
“The world,” he writes, ‘is invited to believe 
that China is as solicitous of her Turkestan 
frontier as Great Britain is, for instance, 
about the Hindu Kush.” This, he justly 
observes, represents only what the Chinese 
would like us to believe. Nothing is more 
certain than that China could not fight and 
has no intention of fighting for the Pamirs 
‘or any part of them: indeed, whenever the 
Russians choose to make a move against 
these or other outlying provinces, it will be 
‘‘a mere military promenade attended by 
very little fighting and by no risk.” But 
Mr. Curzon is not always consistent. Speak- 
ing of the advantages of a sympathetic 
understanding between China and Great 
Britain, he writes :— 

‘*Nor, though Chinese armaments are, in their 
present state, a delusion, and China’s military 
strength a farce, can anyone deny that her 
prodigious numbers, her vast extent, her 
obstinate and tenacious character, and her cai- 
culating diplomacy, render her an ally in 
Central and Eastern Asia of the highest value.” 


In the preceding page he had denounced 
“ the large corps of writers who never cease 
to press upon the public an implicit belief 
in the strength and resolution of China in 
Central Asia.” A country is not valuable 
as an ally by reason of its prodigious popu- 
lation and wide area. A populous nation is 
one thing, a great and powerful nation is 
another. China, to be of any use to her 
friends, must have an administration under 
which her resources can be developed and 
applied to practical ends. Why “ her 
calculating diplomacy” should add to the 
value of her friendship, I fail to see. There 
is more truth in Mr. Curzon’s remarks on 
the methods of the Pekin Foreign Office : 


‘‘ Business can with difficulty be conducted 
with a body so constituted. Their lack of in- 





\ dividual experience insures irresolution ; their 





freedom from all responsibility, ineptitude ; and 
their excessive numbers paralysis. The Board 
is in reality a Board of delay. Its ohject is to 
palaver, and gloze, and promise, and do 
nothing.” 

In more than one way, the latter chapters 
of Mr. Curzon’s book show signs of being 
written without sufficient deliberation. Not 
only are there inconsistencies, but one may 
even find examples of faulty composition such 
as the author himself, when he “ turns re- 
viewer,” is wont to censure with the utmost 
severity. Here is a case in point. We 
read : 

“In proportion, however, as the memory of 
the war of 1860 has receded, and the power for 
menace of the foreigner been diminished, so 
has the arrogance of the Chinese grown; and 
nothing now gives greater pleasure than the 
sullen and sometimes insolent rejection of the 
‘foreign devil’ from the doors to which he 
once gained undisturbed entry.” 

This might refer to the foreigner’s power 
of menacing China, or China’s power of 
menacing the foreigner. But, if Mr. Curzon 
is a little confused here and there in his 
argument, there are vivid and striking 
descriptions of what he himself saw during 
his travels. His account of a street scene 
in Pekin is too long to quote; but room 
may be found, perhaps, for a few extracts 
from a single sentence : 

‘In the side aisles or alleys. . . purveyors... 
are jammed together ; barbers shaving without 
soap. . . chiropodists proclaiming their extra- 
ordinary skill, auctioneers screaming the glories 
of secondhand blouses . . . gamblers shaking 
spills or playing dominoes . . . charm sellers 
and quacks . . . acrobats performing feats of 
agility, sword players slashing the air with 
huge naked swords, story-tellers enchaining an 
open-mouthed crowd .. . country folk vending 
immense white cabbages or ruddy red persim- 
mons, soldiers with bows and arrows behind 
their backs going out to practice, coolies 
drawing water from the deeply grooved marble 
coping of immemorial wells, and men and boys 
of every age carrying birds in cages or a 
singing chaflinch. . . .” 

Summing up his impressions, Mr. Ourzon 
speaks of the street life of Pekin as “a 
phantasmagoria of excruciating incident, 
too bewildering to grasp, too aggressive to 
acquiesce in, too absorbing to escape.” 
More than four hundred years ago Mendez 
Pinto saw much the same sight, and 
described with no less keen an eye for 
detail the inward riches of the wonderful 
City of Pekin, ‘‘ Whereat we 9 Portugals 
were exceedingly astonished.” In the 
Observatory at Pekin, Mr. Curzon found 
‘‘two objects which no modern traveller, 
whose writings I have seen, appears to have 
noticed.” One was a clepsydra ‘ probably 
dating from the Mongol era,” and the other 
a bronze gnomon. I may remark that Mr. 
Wylie, quoted in Sir Henry Yule’s Marco 
Polo, saw both these instruments. Further 
information on the subject may be found 
in Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie’s learned 
work on Zhe Western Origin of the Early 
Chinese Civilisation (Asher). 

But Mr. Curzon’s book covers so much 
ground, and deals with so many complicated 
questions—some of which, however, are in 
process of solution at this very moment— 
that its value as a work of reference cannot 
easily be tested by criticism on matters of 
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detail. 





keep its place permanently among standard 


authorities, that will not be the author’s | 


fault. He has collected and digested a 
mass of information and opinion from all 
quarters; and his journeys, though not 
very extensive, if we leave out the time 
spent on board ship, have doubtless helped 
him in the selection of material. And 
should the issue of the war now raging 
oblige him to rewrite the volume, the task 
will be attacked, we may be sure, with 
alacrity. 
Sreruen WueELER. 


The Ebb-Tide. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. (Heinemann.) 


A ve.icutrut thrill of excitement comes 
over one when a new volume arrives 
labelled with Mr. Stevenson’s name. There 
is ever in his work a curious fascination, a 
wit gentle or terrible, a fine feeling for the 
swing of a phrase. Even when least suc- 
cessful, he contrives delicate effects unat- 
tainable by others. His unique style, his 
fastidious method, seemed to render it 
impossible that he should at any time seek 
the crude aid of another: here, surely, 
was a man sufficient unto himself. But, 
while this comfortable feeling of security 
lulled the reader, the unexpected swooped 
upon him. A hope that the new venture 
would be equally successful was hugged 
tightly. But, alas, the inevitable has 
happened. Excellent as a great deal of the 
joint work is, one realises, with a keen sense 
of annoyance, that the old Stevenson 
reveals himself but seldom. In each new 
story the rare excellencies, the unerring 
choice of words, the subtle charm are 
harder to discover. 

Yet even half a Stevenson is better than 
none at all; and had that proportion been 
strictly observed, perhaps some consolation 
were to be found. But the hand of the 
junior partner grows each year more 
masterful. Doubtless Mr. Osbourne can 
write, and well too, though at best he 
remains merely clever and fortunate Mr. 
Osbourne. The stuff manufactured by the 
firm is good, truly; it has few rivals in the 
market. Only Mr. Stevenson’s never had 
any rivals. It may be urged that the dis- 
coverer of Treasure Island, the historian of 
Alan Breck, invented and wrote the greater 
part of Zhe Hbb-Tide. If so, the conclusion 
is the more lamentable, for it shows 
less of the Stevensonian quality than 
any book that has borne his name. A 
law declaring literary partnerships illegal 
should not want a majority. For Mr. 
Stevenson is doing himself an injury, seeing 
that he can still write as finely as ever: the 
witchcraft stories of Zhe Island Nights, 
published last year, are born of genius 
strong and mature. Association with less 


excellent, though creditable, work may well 
shipwreck the most admirable on its perilous 
voyage through the centuries. 

The £bb Tide, when all is said, is a capital 
story, not unconvincing, despite improb- 
abilities. 


Faults it has, and of a kind we 


Published at the very outbreak of | had scarcely expected ; but it isa book to be 
hostilities between China and Japan, it | read and discussed. At the beginning the 
made its appearance just when a work of | reader is introduced to three persons, each 
this kind was needed; and if it does not| with peculiar and exaggerated charactor- 





istics, each thoroughly alive. The fourth 
actor in the drama, one Attwater—prig, 
scholar, religious enthusiast, half charlatan, 
half honest man—is aggressively impossible. 
Not that these conflicting elements cannot 
go to mould one human being, but simply 
because the authors seem to have written 
‘*with tongue in cheek,” and made him 
incredible of set purpose. Balancing, in 
some measure, this preposterous failure, 
there is Huish, the cockney clerk. I doubt 
if anywhere in fiction a more loathsome 
creature may be found. Without a redeem- 
ing virtue, save courage and a coarse wit, 
he flaunts his vices in our faces with a 
smirk of hideous honesty. Undeniably he 
fascinates, snakelike, compelling a disgusted 
admiration. He dies pluckily, and one 
ought to feel a throb of sympathy, for 
courage is not common or mean, were it not 
that the atmosphere becomes suddenly the 
purer for his death. The prodigious 
Attwater is his executioner ; and though the 
reader has prayed for a kindly catastrophe 
to carry off this irritating giant, no one with 
a spark of humanity could wish his contest 
with Huish had ended differently. If Zhe 
Ebb Tide is to live, the cockney clerk, the 
memory of whose companionship through 
two hundred pages cannot be forgotten, 
will give a plausible explanation. Also 
that fine scene at the end, when the drunken 
American skipper has become Attwater’s 
‘‘ pet penitent,” may furnish a reason. His 
last speech, with which the volume closes, 
is a fine stroke of grisly humour. 

“But, O! why not be one of us? Why not 
come to Jesus right away, and let’s meet in 
yon beautiful land? That’s just the one thing 
wanted; just say, Lord, I believe, help Thou 
mine unbelief! And He'll fold you in His arms. 
You see, I know! I’ve been a sinner myself! ” 
The authors know human nature better 
than the reviewers, who have attacked this 
passage as conceived in a spirit of “ pure 
farce.” Davis is the exact type of man 
who, unnerved by a reckless career of 
debauchery and crime, would take to 
religion and find comfort in Evangelistic 
excitement. 

To give the details of the story, not a 
long one by any means, were unfair. There 
will probably be divers opinions as to its 
merits. For my own part, I would suggest, 
very humbly, that, as this is the best book 
Mr. Osbourne has achieved, he should now 
be strong enough to run alone. Again, 
that Mr. Stevenson, having done right 
loyally by his step-son, should now re- 
member his duty towards his admirers and 
himself. 

= Percy AppLesnaw. 








The Unemployed. 
(Macmillans.) 
WE opened this book with high expecta- 
tions. The unemployed are always with us; 
and from Mr. Drage it is reasonable to 
expect some advice which may lead to their 
being not quite so much always with us 


By Geoffrey Drage. 





somebody else. But the book turns out to 
be one, which is laid down—and not 
necessarily at the end of it—with dis- 
appointment and regret: regret, because it 
is in so many respects unworthy of Mr. 
Drage; disappointment, because it is in so 
few respects helpful to his public. It 
seems to have been inspired by an obscure 
sort of pique, prompting Mr. Drage to relieve 
his wounded feelings by a petulant outburst 
against the Board of Trade’s Blue Book on 
the Labour Question. Why his feelings 
should have been wounded he knows best, 
nor amid much explanation does he explain 
this. From the preface it appears that he 
thinks no apology is needed for his own 
work, but a great deal for the Board of 
Trade’s ; and he winds up what he gravely 
calls a ‘* critical review” of that work with 
the following tirade :— 

‘‘In conclusion, I may remark that for 
slovenly thinking and pretentious writing the 
chapters dealt with in this appendix [i.e., parts 
i. and vi. of the report thus ‘ critically reviewed ’] 
have no parallel, as far as I am aware, in the 
whole range of the literature, professorial or 
official, on the subject of the labour question. 
I very much doubt whether a parallel can be 
found in the ephemeral publications which 
make no claim to serious consideration. It 
passes my understanding how any one not 
‘inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity,’ could, after committing such matter 
to writing, have solemnly corrected the proofs ; 
it is almost incredible that the proofs should 
have passed under any supervision worthy of 
the name, before being issued to the world as 
a publication of a large and well-known 
English Government Department like the 
Board of Trade.” 

Now, why anyone should take upon him- 
self so awful a censorship as this is perhaps 
a thing which lies between himself and his 
conscience; but, without either prying or 
censoriousness, two things at least may be 
said to be clear: the censor’s own hands 
should be clean, and himself free from sus- 
picion of self-interest. Mr. Drage succeeds 
in neither respect. He attacks the Board 
of Trade for its index at the beginning of 
his book, and refers, as above quoted, to 
correction of proofs at the end. Yet neither 
in the matter of proof-correcting nor of 
indexing is he himself immaculate. A full 
third of his book consists avowedly of a 
mere re-arrangement of the information 
contained in the Board of Trade report, 
with supplementary footnotes. But these 
footnotes, except when they are mere 
cavillings at the report, consist, with only 
two exceptions, of references to the Reports 
of the Labour Commission, to which Mr. 
Drage was himself secretary, and to his own 
reports made to that Commission, with 
which the Board of Trade appears to have 
been most scandalously unacquainted. 
Under these circumstances the whole tenor 
of his criticism is to suggest, either that 
Mr. Drage is offended because the Board 
of Trade did not cite him as an authority, 
or that he is outraged because it did not 
give him employment in connexion with its 
report. It is difficult otherwise to under- 
stand the personal comments of the preface 
on the salaries of the Board of Trade 
officials, or the sedulous enrichment of this 
work with footnotes, principally devoted to 





and perhaps occasionally a little more with 





pointing out the fact, that the authority of 
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0M Drage’s other works has been crassly 

verlooked. The book teems with self- 
advertisement. It refers to projected 
treatises of the author’s own with Hero- 
dotean frequency, and appends, in sheets 
that might as well have been incorporated 
in the text, some lavishly laudatory notices of 
Mr. Drage’s previous publications, his novel, 
his lectures, and his translations from the 
German. 

A great space is occupied with an 
elaborate classification of the hundred and 
one existing modes of dealing with the 
unemployed. The account given of each of 
them is brief: hardly longer than is suffi- 
cient for classifying purposes. It may be 
that this is a useful thing to have done ; it 
may be that the Board of Trade will be 
illuminated by this new pigeon-holing of 
the schemes it has so inefficiently reviewed. 
Possibly, too, it may be that, if the powers 
which control philanthropy keep this classi- 
fication in mind, we may see something 
less of the unfortunate overlapping of 
remedial agencies, which in the past has 
led to so much waste of energy, money, 
and time. But the reader’s appetite for 
knowledge is left unappeased. ‘This jejune 
analysis tells experts nothing that they did not 
know before, and the public very little that 
the public is concerned to know at all. Still, 
Mr. Drage does arrive at conclusions, and 
he does point out pitfalls; and if the nett 
result is that most remedies are dangerous, 
that no one remedy will cure everything, and 
that the whole problem is very difficult, this 
vagueness is certainly not Mr. Drage’s fault, 
but the problem’s. Some of the unemployed 
—no man knows how many—are beyond the 
reach of help; some do not want to work 
if they could, and some cannot do continuous 
work if they would; some are criminal, 
some shiftless, some simply convinced that 
of all human ills work is the worst. For 
such charity can do little. The workhouse 
and the gaol are their temporary resource ; 
and the cure for this sort of thing is only 
to be found in generation after generation 
of an improved standard of moral and 
physical life. Then there are some—let us 
hope a great majority of the unemployed— 
thrown out of work by fluctuations of trade, 
some temporarily, as by over-production, 
change of fashion, seasonal fluctuations, or 
financial crises; some permanently, by in- 
creased use of machinery or by the intro- 
duction of processes beyond their skill. 
For these much may be done. Provided 
there is sufficient federal organisation to 
prevent overlapping and waste, the diver- 
sity of the remedies applied and the free 
scope for individual effort and inquiry are 
actual advantages. Relief works—strictly 
temporary and limited—labour registries for 
those who are known as good and honest 
workmen, greater self-restraint on the part 
of the public with regard to caprice in 
changes of fashion and procrastination in 
giving its orders, more intelligent foresight, 
and a less self-regarding energy on the part 
of manufacturers in the matters of over- 
production and cut-throat competition, will 
tend to steady the demand for workmen, to 
increase the fluidity of labour, and to make 
it more easily transferable from place to 
place ; and in such ways we may tide a man 





over evil times without either withdrawing 
him from his trade or teaching him to look 
for permanent help not to himself but to the 
State. In a civilised community want ought 
rarely to be so imminent, as to leave no 
time for inquiry: nor is there any difficulty 
in the way of remedial agencies which 
deal with the unemployed, greater than the 
fitful support which they get from the 
public. Impulsiveness and sentiment are 
the charitable public’s worst faults. They 
give to the perscn who can make the 
wryest mouth ; and only by drawing tears 
from their eyes can coin be coaxed from 
their pockets. Yet there is no greater 
injustice than to confound the honest and 
capable unemployed with the professional 
out-of-work, or the migrating artisan with 
the casual loafer. At the same time, 
without organisation of remedial agencies 
(which involves regular and uniform sup- 
port), and without intelligent sifting of 
applicants, the first is deprived of what to 
him would be friendly help, in order that it 
may be lavished on the second in the form 
of demoralising alms. There is a business 
in giving money as in making it, and the 
best philanthropy is often the most profes- 
sional, This business Mr. Drage under- 
stands very well, and he can, if he will, do 
much to commend it to the public. He 
could take up no more useful task. Let us 
hope that in the promised treatises, which 
are to supplement the present one, he will 
remember this business a little more and 
himself a little less, and so worthily 
obliterate the memory of this regrettable 


self-injustice. 
J. A. Hamitron, 








On the Art of Writing Fiction. 
Gardner, Darton & Oo.) 


Henk is a little volume consisting of eleven 
essays all dealfng in a more or less practical 
way with the methods and aims of fiction, 
and the eleven authors are well-known 
novelists or tale-writers. Among them 
may be noted Mr. W. E. Norris on “ Style 
in Fiction,” Mrs. Parr on “A Story to 
Tell,” Mrs. L. B. Walford on “The Novel 
of Manners,” the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould on 
‘Colour in Composition,” and so on; so 
it need hardly be said that the book is 
exceedingly interesting, for with such scribes 
and such themes lack of interest would be 
all but impossible. Nor can a competent 
literary worker in any field write of the 
methods of his craft without being not 
merely interesting but instructive also. And 
yet I think that the able writers who have 
collaborated in the production of the volume 
largely fail (indeed, the failure is inevit- 
able) to achieve the special kind of instruc- 
tiveness at which they nominally aim. 
These papers are really addressed to the 
literary beginner—that sort of literary 
beginner who writes letters to eminent 
novelists, saying, ‘‘I, too, want to write a 
novel, and I shall be grateful to you if you 
will tell me how I am to set about it: what 
Iam to do and what I am to avoid.” Of 


(Wells 


course, it is, as Mr. Zangwill some time ago 


remarked, only the weaklings who do this 
kind of thing. The really strong beginner, 
from whom something may rationally be 








expected, does not write a letter: he writes 
his novel instead, and in writing learns 
what he desires to know, and what the 
eminent novelists, with the best intentions 
in the world, could not have told him. 
Therefore, howsoever wise a book of 
this kind may be, it must always be char- 
acterised by a certain ineptitude: to use a 
colloquial phrase, it will be wholly or 
largely up in the air. Mr. Norris, who 
adds humour and good sense to his 
many other admirable gifts, is quite alive 
to this fact, and does not take too seriously 
the educational efforts made by himself and 
Lis companion instructors. Like Abraham 
Lincoln, he makes hie point in a “little 
story”: 

“In a certain country house there was a Scotch 
cook whose scones were beyond all praise. 
Implored by a Southern lady to reveal the 
secret of her unvaryirg success, she replied, 
after long consideration, ‘ Awee!, mem, ye just 
take your girdle, ye see, and—and make a 
scone.’ Quite so: you just take your pen and 
paper and—and write a novel. No directions 
could be more beautifully succinct; but, un- 
fortunately, it is almost as difficult for a writer 
who has reached a point of moderate proficiency 
in his calling to say how this is to be done as 
it was for the cook to explain how scones ought 
to be made.” 

Mr. Norris would have been nearer the 
mark if, instead of writing ‘almost as 
difficult,” he had written ‘“‘quite as im- 
possible.” Buthe could hardly be expected 
to exhibit a candour which would have 
stultified himself and all his fellow con- 
tributors; for, if a competent novelist is 
really powerless to tell how a novel is made, 
what raison d’étre has a manual of the art 
of writing fiction ? 

At first sight the difficulty of the task 
seems lessened by splitting up a big 
problem into a number of small ones. If 
no one can formulate a short and easy 
method for the writing of successful fiction, 
it may nevertheless be quite possible for 
Mr. Norris to instruct the beginner in the 
matter of style, or for Mr. Baring-Gould to 
teach him how to get colour into his com- 
position, or for Mrs. Parr to impress upon 
him the importance of having a story to 
tell. But, alas! though these topics are 
indeed smaller than that of the production 
of fiction as a whole, they are far too big 
to be adequately or helpfully treated in the 
chapters of a little book which contains 
fewer than 150 pages. Each really demands 
a treatise to itself; and, therefore, to say 
that these essays consist of generalities 
which are admirably sensible, but which 
give no practical assistance, and meet 
no practical difficulty, is not to censure 
their writers or to disparage their work: it 
is simply to state a fact of which they must 
be as well aware as anyone else can be. 

For example, Mr. Norris’s own paper 
covers fifteen pages, and capital reading it 
is from its first page to its last; but it 
contains only two thoughts that can be of 
positive service to the beginner. One is 
that ‘‘ naturalness”’ in writing does not 
come by nature, but is a result of study and 
labour; and the other that the tyro, if he be 
wise, will put away all temptations to be 
brilliant and original, and strive solely to 
be lucid. These are true words of wisdom, 
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but even here, if the beginner asks, ‘‘ How 
am I to study naturalness and gain 
lucidity?” he gets no answer to his question. 
How could he? Ends may be indicated in 
fifteen pages; means could be expounded 
only in ten times that number. 

Every now and then the reader lights 
upon a sentence which inspires the hope 
that something really practical is just ahead 
vf him. Thus, Mrs. Macquoid, in her essay 
‘n ‘ Vision in Literature,” writes as 
Jollows :— 

‘* Earnest literary students may greatly help 
themselves at the outset by using certain tests 
in trying to make sure whether they have or 
have not any portion of the gift without which 
perseverance will only lead to disappointment. 
It may not be possible to teach the art of 
writing novels; but one may try, as well as one 
can, to help beginners to find out for them- 
selves whether they have or have not ‘natural 
faculty ’ for this calling.” 

Now this is really something. A system of 
self-measurement which would enable the 
beginner to ascertain whether his dimensions 
were those of the born novelist might not in 
all cases be a sweet boon, but it would 
certainly be a useful one. What will be 
the disappointment of the student when he 
finds that Mrs. Macquoid makes no attempt 
to supply it! She simply cites several 
striking examples of ‘ vision in literature,” 
and summarily adds that 

‘if, after many trials, he [the beginner] cannot 
call up a picture which is at the same time 
distinct and true to Nature, he had better bring 
himself to believe that his attempt is not » 
creation of the imagination ; it is at best but a 
passing fancy not worth the trouble of writing 
down.” 

Thus does Mrs. Macquoid promise bread 
and provide a stone. 

The essay which seems to me most prac- 

tically serviceable is Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
paper on “ Colour in Composition,” because 
in it he gives the naked facts of experience. 
Mr. Baring-Gould apologises for being auto- 
biographical ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
other writers ought to apologise for not 
being autobiographical. When he tells us 
the story of the inception of such novels as 
Mahalah, Urith, and The Queen of Love; 
when ho further tells us that his back- 
grounds are always drawn from memory 
rather than from immediate vision, because 
on the +pot he finds his imagination fail 
him; when he describes (pp. 40, 41) the 
growth of a colour picture in black and 
white—we, have something helpful because 
tangible ; and tangibility is the one thing 
wanting in most of these pleasant pages. 
Readers of Mr. Baring-Gould’s specially 
picturesque novels will find something to 
interest them, and to bear out their own 
impressions, in one of his autobiographical 
statements. 
**It may not be with others as with myself, 
but with me it is always the scenery and sur- 
roundings that develop the plot and characters. 
Others may work from the opposite point, but 
then it seems to me they must find it hard to 
fit their landscape to their dranatis personae 
and to their dénowement.” 

After Mr. Baring-Gould, the writers whose 
utterances come nearest to being really 
educational are * Lanoe Falconer” and 
Mrs. Molesworth, who treat of the depart- 





ments of fiction which they have made 
specially their own—the short story and the 
story for children. On these topics there 
could hardly be more trustworthy authorities 
than the author of Mademoiselle Ive and the 
author of Carrots. Unfortunately, however 
—or ought I to say fortunately ?—the good- 
ness of these two papers is of a kind to 
which sampling by quotation would do less 
than justice; they must be read—and we 
hope will be read—in their entirety by 
those beginners in literature who have a 
personal interest in the subjects with which 
they deal. Even more useful still, because 
it is addressed not merely to tyros in fiction, 
but to those who are ambitious to succeed 
in apy branch of literature whatsoever, is 
the article, by Mrs. L. T. Meade, entitled 
“‘From the Editor’s Standpoint.” ‘True, 
Mrs. Meade has less to say about what to 
do than about what to avoid ; but in a path 
so plentifully riddled with pitfalls as is the 
approach to the great highway of letters, a 
friend who will simply direct the way- 
farer how to pick his steps is a friend 


in need and indeed. Nowadays the pre- | 


liminary to finding a welcoming publisher 
is to find an appreciative editor; and Mrs. 
Meade, who has been an admirable editor 
herself, can at any rate tell the aspiring 
scribe how not to do it. How to doit he 
must learn for himself. 

Whatsoever be the defects of this little 
book as an educational manual, it is an 
interesting contribution to literature, and it 
can be honestly commended to all lovers of 
pleasant reading. 

James Asucrorr Nosiz, 





FEILBERG’S DICTIONARY OF JUTLAND 
DIALECTS, 


Bidrag til en Ordbog over Jyske Almuesmaal. 
Af H. F. Feilberg. Udgivet af Uni- 
versitets - Jubilwets Danske Samfund. 
Forste Bind. A—H. (Copenhagen: 
Thieles Bogtrykkeri.) 


Tue affinities between the Jutland dialects 
and the English spoken in what was once 
known as the Danelagh are so close, that 
this work claims a hearty welcome from 
English scholars, and the more so when 
some special features in its plan become 
known. The author, Pastor Emeritus 
H. F. Feilberg, though a graduate in arts, 
philosophy, and theology of the University 
of Copenhagen, makes no claim to pro- 
found learning. For nine years in Sleswick 
and over twenty-three years in West Jutland 
he has been absorbed in his work as 
a clergyman of poor country parishes, 
and has had neither time nor money 
to consult many learned works. But from 
the first he was deeply interested in 
those among whom his life was cast, and 
so, drawing his materials from the mouths 
of the peasants themselves, he has made a 
more valuable contribution to human know- 
ledge than would have been possible had he 
been more of a student of books and less a 
student of men. While still a young 


bachelor in Angel (South-East Sleswick), 
he was a welcome guest in the farmhouses 
of his parishioners, and would there tell 
ghost story or saga and do his best to lead 





the conversation into channels where he 
might gain information respecting super- 
stitions, beliefs, and the inner life of the 
people. Thus he gained his materials for 
his first book Jra IIeden (‘*From the 
Heath”). Twenty-six years later (1889) 
came his second bovk Dansk Bondeliv 
(** Danish TPeasant Life”), which is 
similar in subject, but embodies his ex- 
perience in South-West Jutland. The hope 
expressed in the preface that the peasants 
would recognise the book as “ flesh and 
bones of their own” has been amply 
realised by a large sale among the people 
themselves. 

This Jutland Dialect Dictionary was to 
have been compiled by the late Prof. K. 
Lyngby, of Copenhagen, who died suddenly 
about twenty years ago, leaving behind him 
the collections he had made for his intended 
work. ‘To these collections his old college 
friend, Pastor Feilberg, had made frequent 
contributions; and so it was urged upon 
him that no sense of his lack of philo- 
logical training should deter him from 
going on with his friend’s work, especially 
when it was considered how intimate was 
his knowledge of peasant ways and speech. 
Early in 1877 he first put pen to paper, and 
at the close of last year his first volume 
issued from the press. 

The dictionary is not one of curious, 
scarce words only, but of the whole Jutland 
speech. The leading word is taken from 
the king’s Danish, or spelt as it would be 
in the king’s Danish. In giving the exact 
sound of each dialect word in the various 
parts of the country, the author has followed 
the phonetic system elaborated by Lyngby, 
not because he was insensible to the im- 
provements of Sweet in this country and of 
Jespersen in his own, but because he felt 
the danger of changing his plan in the 
middle of his work, with only limited time 
and strength beforehim. Full particulars of 
locality and inflection are given, the verbs 
in particular being set forth in great 
fullness, some of them (¢.g. “‘ give”) in as 
many 2s twenty or twenty-five paradigms. 
The word is next exhibited in phrases, 
proverbs, puns, witticisms, and ballads in 
the different dialects, so as to present a 
small picture of the peasant’s ideas and 
ways of thinking. For instance, ‘ Thank 
thou God, it is not thy horse,” are the words 
of sympathy addressed to a peasant so poor 
that he will find it easier to get a new wife 
than a new horse. And in the saying, 
‘« Better well seduced than ill married,” we 
can see that the faithful lexicographer has 
been more than a match for the clergyman 
with his keen sense of the proprieties. 

Whenever the word under treatment 
enters into customs, superstitions, sagas, 
riddles, and jests, an attempt is made by 
quotations and full references to illus- 
trate the Danish folk-lore by that of Nor- 
way and Sweden, England and Germany, 
the Latin and the Slav peoples. From 
thirty to forty English books are in this 
way laid under contribution. Perhaps the 
only other work carrying out the same 
plan is Staub and Tobler’s Schweizerisches 
Idiotikon, So thoroughly has Pastor Feil- 
berg executed this part of his plan, that if 
some one of the longer articles were taken, 
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¢.g., “cat,” “dog,” “tree,” ‘ Christmas,” 
or “Twelfth Night,” it would form the 
nucleus of a paper for a Folk-lore Society 
meeting. In this way all the leading points 
in popular beliefs and customs have been 
recorded and illustrated. 

At the end of each article comes a short 
notice of the cognate words in Norse, 
Swedish, Icelandic, High German, Low 
German, and English. To carry out this 
part of his plan more fully, lay outside the 
writer’s purpose. He has had to be careful 
lest the better should prove the enemy of 
the good. 

Pastor Feilberg has derived much help 
from collections which friends, chiefly 
country teachers, have made for him, and 
also from the peasants that come from every 
part of the country to the Fulkehijskoler* 
in the winter. In putting his materials into 
shape for the press, which has involved 
the writing of some hundreds of thousands 
of slips, he has worked single-handed, and 
must therefore be complimented on the 
successful execution of so large a portion 
of his task. Its completion within a reason- 
able time has been greatly helped by the 
offer some years ago of a University society 
to charge itself with the expense of print- 
ing, aud more recently by a life-pension 
conferred by the Danish government. In 
further recognition of his labours, Pastor 
Feilberg was one of the recipients of 
honorary degrees on the occasion of the 
silver wedding of the Crown Prince of 
Denmark. J. S. THornton, 








NEW NOVELS. 
Disillusion. By Dorothy Leighton. In 3 
vols. (Henry.) 


A Choice of Evils. By Mrs, Alexander. 
3 vols. (White.) 

The Catch of the County. By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. In3 vols. (White.) 

Bruno the Consecript. By Marie Hutcheson. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


By 


In 


Yatherine. 
(Innes. ) 


Ina New World. By Mrs. Hans Blackwood. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Juurney in other Worlds: a Romance of 
the Future. By John Jacob Astor. 
(Longmans. ) 


The Wedding Garment. By Louis Pendleton. 
(Boston, U.S.: Roberts.) 
Tuere is a distinct vein of originality in 
Miss Leighton’s Disillusion—“‘a story with 
a Preface”—and yet it is far from perfect 
in literary execution. With the root of the 
matter in her, however, the writer will 
doubtless go on to acquire greater skill and 
finish. As for the narrative itself, it seeks 
to grapple with some of the moral and 
intellectual aspirations of the time. Mark 
Sergison and Linda Grey were members of 
the Spade Club, so called because its key- 
note was work—devoted work for the race, 
and not for the selfish individual. Mr. Car- 
* An account of these interesting schools, all but 
unknown as yet in England, may be seen in the 


Oxford University Extension Gazette for September, 
or in the Times of September 15, 1894. 


Frances Mary Peard. 





penter, the author of Zowards Democracy, 
has supplied the name of the club in his 
sentence, ‘“‘A spade will serve.” Sergison 
was moved in turn by Browning, Carpenter, 
Whitman, and Swinburne. He wrote a 
successful play, in whose composition he 
had received assistance from Linda. These 
companions were friends, not lovers. The 
women ‘‘Spades” accepted the woman 
question, but not divided skirts and plat- 
form speaking. They sought to elevate 
woman as a whole, and to raise man’s ideal 
of her. Alas! for Sergison, there breaks 
in upon his life a vision of beauty in the 
shape of Celia Adair, the fascinating 
daughter of a British diplomatist. Although 
she has had some love passages with the 
handsome but worthless Alec Watson, she 
speedily manages to hold Sergison in thrall. 
Then ensues a struggle between his duty to 
the race, which is continually pressed upon 
him by his sister ‘‘ Spades,” and his grow- 
ing passion for Celia. Ultimately Sergison 
marries the latter, and devotes him- 
self to the profession of journalism, first 
in Paris, and subsequently in London. 
As a matter of fact, the couple were 
never suited to each other. Sergison’s 
affection was genuine enough, but his 
wife’s was not; so the process of dis- 
illusion speedily began. After showing 
great heartlessness towards her child, and 
also towards her husband, Celia eloped with 
her old lover, Alec, only to find out in a 
few weeks his utter selfishness. Then she 
returned to her faithful husband, at a 
moment when the latter had just discovered 
that Linda Grey indulged a passionate love 
for himself. There are several embarrassing 
scenes towards the close. Linda escaped 
from one of them by “ throwing on a cloak 
and hat, and plunging recklessly into the 
impenetrable fog.”” Meanwhile Celia dies, 
and the novel closes uncertainly with regard 
to Sergison and Linda. In the dearth of 
really striking novels, Disillusion is deserv- 
ing of praise, not so much because of its 
fulfilment as of its promise. 


Mrs. Alexander would scarcely have earned 
her deserved reputation with 4 Choice of 
Evils, which falls below her level both in 
conception and execution. Janet Rowley, a 
beautiful human flower adorning the country 
village of Langford, is seen by Randal 
Palliser, the head of one of the best county 
families; and as they are filled with a 
mutual passion, an engagement ensues. 
Janet’s father, a retired naval captain, is 
also a man of good connexion ; and although 
his daughter leads a retired life, she soon 
shows that she is fitted to adorn any sphere. 
She has had a girlish attachment to Maurice 
Winyard, the vicar’s son, who goes out to 
India, but the attachment has been deeper 
with Maurice than with Janet. The latter 
ultimately marries Palliser, who begins to 
make his mark in the political world. But 
his love for Janet soon flickers out, and 
matters are made worse by the sudden 
appearance on the scene of Palliser’s first 
wife, whom he believed to be dead. Mrs. 
Alexander says nothing about bigamy, but 
the law would have done so. What Palliser 
does in this case is to start an action for 
divorce against his first wife; and conclu- 
sive evidence being readily forthcoming, he 
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obtains a decree. He then hopes that 
Janet will re-marry him, but since there is 
now no love on either side, she absolutely 
declines to do so. She loses wealth and 
position by this, and her action is severely 
criticised by those who are ignorant of the 
real facts; but in the end she justifies her 
step in the eyes of the world. The selfish 
Palliser then marries a lady of title, who is 
able to help him on in the political sphere, 
and Janet is wooed and won by Lord 
Darrell, a nobleman who has befriended 
her all through and admired her sterling 
character. The novel is rather one of inci- 
dent than of character, though Janet and 
her old father are somewhat carefully 
drawn. But, taken altogether, we cannot 
regard the story as striking or powerful. 


Mrs. Kennard has not been so successful 
as usual in Zhe Catch of the County. The 
story is lively enough, and the movement 
is well sustained; but there is an air of 
unreality in the whole affair, as though it 
had not been written from inspiration. 
Young Lord Moor succeeds almost in the 
outset to the Marquisate of Heatherlands. 
The family had the royal blood of Scotland 
in its veins; it possessed many fine seats, 
and a rent-roll of nearly £60,000 a year. 
The late marquis was a statesman, and was 
named for the premiership, when he was 
stricken down with a fatal illness. His 
widow, still comparatively young, formed 
ambitious schemes for her son, just of age, 
including a high matrimonial alliance. He, 
however, had no puiitical ambition, and fell 
in love with pretty Mary Mardon, the vicar’s 
daughter. To cure him, Lady Heather- 
land’s brother furthered his amour with the 
sotedisant Princess Bogoslofisky, and the 
cure nearly overshot its mark. The princess 
is the one weak feature in the book. She 
is theatrically introduced, and inartistically 
depicted all through. We feel that she is 
an impostor, and no surprise is created when 
she turns out to be an English girl of low 
birth and an ex-circus rider, The mar- 
chioness repents bitterly of trying to force 
her son’s inclinations, and in the end all 
ends happily by his marriage to Mary. 
Some of the political passages of the novel 
might have been omitted, without detract- 
ing from the readableness of the whole. 


One of the best short stories we have 
read for some time is Miss Hutcheson’s 
Bruno the Conscript. The features of 
Italian life and scenery have been admir- 
ably seized upon and described. The 
character drawing is unusually good. 
Bruno, a young sculptor, whose dreams of 
future success in art are ruthlessly crushed 
by the necessity of the conscription, is a 
figure to haunt one. The story of his brief 
life, and its premature end, is inexpressibly 
sad, and yet the mystery and the pain of it 
seem somehow inevitable. The two girls 
who love Bruno, but in a different way, are 
very cleverly posed against each other—the 
one is beautiful and selfish, yet she is the 
most beloved of Bruno, whose guileless soul 
does not fathom her nature; while the other 
is somewhat plain in appearance, but deep, 
tender, and true. This transcript of life is 
ably and gracefully written, and cannot fail 
to afford real pleasure to the reader. 
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Miss Peard’s Catherine is a pretty story 
of the French Wars. The handsome 
but rather volatile Catherine has two 
lovers—George Wilmot, an honest soldier ; 
and Frank Leslie, a sentimental youth 
with expectations, but no heart. There 
is a good deal of trouble before right 
is done. Catherine is severely injured in 
the hunting field, and when—as she fears— 
she is disfigured for life, she discovers the 
utter heartlessness of Leslie, for whom 
she has thrown over the worthier suitor. 
Wilmot, however, has never failed her; 
and when he returns home, after making a 
name in the Peninsula, he forgives the 
erring girl, and takes her to his heart. The 
sketch is slight, but it is written with feel- 
ing and true literary instinct. 


In a New World, if a first work, gives no 
promise of future excellence. There is 
nothing to redeem it from the commonplace, 
either in description or in the drawing of 
character, and this is fatal to a would-be 
novelist nowadays. The scene between 
Daisy and one of her lovers in the chapter 
headed ‘‘ Under a Greenwood Tree,” is 
ridiculous, She confesses to his face that 
she loves him, and yet has not the courage 
to tell him that she is engaged to another. 
Difficulties arise which might have been 
dissipated by a word ; and the story at once 
becomes unreal. The hero inherits a title, 
and Daisy a great fortune; but neither 
these facts, nor the numerous Tennysonian 
quotations, impress us with any feeling 
that the author has written because she 
must, 


The science of the future enables the 
characters in 4 Journey in other Worlds to 
accomplish expeditions through the air, 
which fairly take one’s breath away. But 
if the author had called his book ‘The 
Secret of Apergy,” he would probably have 
excited more curiosity, as people would 
naturally have inquired, ‘‘ What is that, 
anyhow?” Apergy is a marvellous force, 
obtained by blending negative and positive 
electricity with electricity of the third 
element or state. By charging a body 
sulliciently with this fluid, gravitation 
is nullified, or partly reversed, and the 
earth repels the body with the same 
or greater power than that with which it 
attracted it, so that it may be suspended or 
caused to move away into space. Col. 
Bearwarden, President of the Terrestrial 
Axis Straightening Company, Richard 
Ayrault, a scientific vice-president, and 
Prof. Cortlandt, LL.D., United States 
Government expert, visit Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and other planets in their aerial 
car, the “‘ Callisto,” and are witnesses to 
some very astonishing things. The objects 
of the Company, in whose interests they 
made their ‘‘ heavenly’ excursions, were— 
to straighten the axis of the earth, to com- 
bine the extreme heat of summer with the 
intense cold of winter, and produce a 
uniform temperature for each degree of 
latitude the year round. How they accom- 
plish this “large order ”—scientifically—is 
told by Mr. Astor with a wealth of language 
and of detail. Tlowever, we are glad to 
find that, after all his gigantic enterprises, 
young Ayrault had the sense to come back to 





Mother Earth, and marry a beautiful girl 
named Sylvia Preston, who had long been 
devoted to him. 


Mr. Louis Pendleton has made another 
attempt to pierce the veil in Zhe Wedding 
Garment, “‘a tale of the life to come.” 
Some of his conceptions are not devoid of 
originality, but others appear to us to 
descend into bathos. The author takes us 
through several intermediate stages of exist- 
ence after leaving this earth, before the spirit 
is finally prepared to don the heavenly 
wedding garment. The general conception 
of the narrative is admittedly Swedenborg’s, 
but the details are those of Mr. Pendleton. 
He endeavours to show, by a series of living 
pictures, what the soul is—that it is the 
very man himself, who, when he has thrown 
off the covering of this frail material body, 
rises higher and higher in the plane of 
existence. The speculations are interesting 
in their way; but we are afraid that the 
average novel reader will not deeply interest 
himself or herself in the process of manu- 
facturing angels. 

G. Barnett Srtn. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. 
By E. 8. Shuckburgh. (Macmillans.) The 
translator of Polybius has some obvious 
advantages in writing a history of Republican 
Rome; and (though it is odd he should tell us 
that Polybius wrote a ‘‘ Universal History ”’) 
Mr. Shuckburgh’s History shows many signs of 
close intercourse with one of the most robust 
and best educated minds of antiquity. It is 
shrewd and impartial ; its statements are care- 
fully weighed and guarded ; and we are fairly 
surprised at the quantity of matter for which 
Mr. Shuckburgh, writing of 700 years in about 
700 pages, has found room. Our knowledge of 
Roman history has made a long-continued 
advance on the constitutional side ; the military 
history is fairly well understood, except the 
details of the defence of frontier provinces. 
What we now want most is a re-appreciation of 
the great men and the emperors of Rome—the 
two terms not being synonymous. Baring 
Gould’s Caesars, suggestive and clever, was not 
the work of a specialist. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Shuckburgh has not chosen to go far into these 
problems. We find his history weak or even 
dull on the great men, and on the legends too. 
The men do not seem quite alive; and the 
legends are indicated, rather than told, in a 
somewhat wooden way. We cannot even 
make out clearly whether he accepts the 
current statements about the Kings and about 
the early Republic; he tells both, but with 
reservations which will not let us see the bottom 
of his mind. But other aspects of Roman 
affairs he has treated with great success, giving 
a useful resumé of the present state of know- 
ledge. Wishing to present vividly ‘the 
wonderful story of the gradual extension of 
the power ofa single city over so large a part of 
the known world,” and holding it ‘‘ impossible 
that a history of Rome can be other than a 
warlike one,” he has written a distinctly i- 
tary history. He has much to tell on the 
military politics of the Mediterranean, on the 
strategy of Roman campaigns, and on the 
tactics of Roman battles. With all this goes 
necessarily a careful attention to geography, 
and his little maps are numerous. But the 
internal development of the conquering 
Republic is not neglected. The constitutional 
history is traced, sometimes over doubtful 
ground; but the reader has fair opportunities 





of judging for himself, for Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
method is argumentative and‘thoughtful, rather 
than didactic. Space for so much matter 
(there is more detail than in Prof. Pelham’s 
recent History) could only be found by skill in 
the art of leaving out. The result is a school 
history of merit, well proportioned, and nearly 
complete so far as it goes. But Mr. Shuck- 
burgh, who urges the essential unity of Roman 
history and teaches that its successive periods 
are inextricably connected, must r t the 
necessity of leaving off at the battle of Actium. 
It is true that the constitution which he has 
traced so far was then broken down; but its 
ruins were used to build a new one; and it is 
ill stopping at the moment when, after a 
century of civil war, ‘‘a statesman had been 
found capable of re-modelling the constitution 
and organising the vast empire.” 


The ‘‘ Wasps” of Aristophanes. By C. E. 
Graves. (Cambridge: University Press.) The 
‘*Wasps”—so Mr. Graves informs us—had, 
at the time when he began editing it, 
‘‘been more neglected than any of those 
[plays of Aristophanes] which are commonly 
read in schools.” It is not a happy phrase, 
but it means, we suppose, that the ‘‘ Wasps” 
is not very commonly read in schools. We can 
well believe that this is true, and are not sur- 
prised to hear it. The truth is, that to con- 
temporaries the fun of the ‘‘ Wasps” was 
evidently fast and furious; but it is not 
altogether so to a modern reader: the jests are 
too technical, too minutely allusive, to have 
the broad effects which make the ‘‘ Achar- 
nians” and ‘‘ Knights” so fit for school read- 
ing. The ‘‘ Clouds” and “‘ Birds” will never 
lose their charm while Socrates is interesting 
and romantic extravaganza fascinates; but the 
“Wasps” needs very much more effort to 
appreciate it, and many of its best hits have 
for ever lost their echo. We entirely agree with 
Mr. Graves (Introd., p. ix.) that to view the 
‘* Wasps” as a satire on ‘‘Athenian litigiousness” 
and the dicastic system in general, is to mis- 
conceive its p rt: it is an attack on the 
demagogues, and an endeavour to show the 
dicasts—that is, the citizens of Athens—that 
they are being befooled by their leaders. We 
agree also that ‘‘ few plays suggest matters of 
more varied interest.’? But, for modern readers, 
we cannot without reserve admit Mr. Graves’s 
dictum that few ‘‘ contain mors genuine fun.” 
It is of the essence of fun to be readily com- 
prehensible ; and this is more than can be said 
of many things in the Me It was, 
perhaps, inevitable, in a school edition, that the 
play should be in some measure expurgated ; 
we rather demur, however, to the liberty 
(Pref., p. vi.) of altering words in the original 
— though we are aware that respectable 
authority may be quoted for it. The commen- 
tary appears to us to be thorough and useful, 
but rather unduly dry. No author suffers more 
than Aristophanes by being treated too formally: 
it is his perception of this that makes the present 
Rector of Lincoln College so felicitous an anno- 
tator of the comedian—and Mr. Graves would 
have done well to trample down the scruples 
(Pref.. p. vi.) which have debarred him from 
consulting Dr. Merry. There are, we think, 
too many notes which really only save the use 
of the lexicon—e.g., those on &modpds (1. 910) 
Bobras (1. 1206) rpdrous and diaray (1. 1102): it 
is, we suppose, too late in the day to object to 
the form of one note on 1, 213—‘‘ Lid. and 
Scott make it [orf] represent stil/a, which the 
tis opposed to.” But we have not observed 
any cases, in the commentary, of omitting or 
slurring difficulties, though Mr. Graves is apt 
to give us two or more ways of taking a p.s- 
sage without revealing his preference. 


Verse Translations from Greek and Latin 
Poets. By Arthur D, Innes, (Innes). This 
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little volume of classical translations is at 
once pleasant and provoking. It is pleasant, 
as being written with taste and a good deal of 
metrical skill and poetic diction: it is provok- 
ing, as consisting in the main of pieces so short 
and even fragmentary, that we never seem to 
get a fall notion of the genius of the original 
writer, nor a sustained exbibition of Mr. Innes’ 

wer as a translator. The verses were 
written, he tells us (Pref., p. 7), ‘‘ for the most 
part as ‘fair copies’ for schoolmasters who 
wished to help their pupils to realise that 
poetry may lurk concealed behind difficulties of 
grammar and vocabulary.” For that object 
they are excellent; but for people reading 
them under more favourable conditions, they 
are sparks, not a satisfactory fire. There are 
thirty-four of them, representing, in all, nine 
Greek and six Latin poets. Homer is unrepre- 
sented, and so is Pindar: Lucretius is absent, 
and Ovid; but Claudian appears, and Martial 
no less than six times, to Horace’s once and 
Virgil’s twice. This is not, it is clear, 
adequately representative, nor does Mr. Innes 
claim that it is: but yet we think that Latin 
and Greek literature have some claim, if shown 
by excerpts, that their master-poets shall have 
a chance. None the less, even out of lesser 
poets, Mr. Innes makes very pretty poetry. 
Here, e.g. (p. 19) is a part of Claudian’s ‘‘ Old 
Man of Verona,’”’ under the title of ‘‘The 
Yeoman,” translated with great skill into the 
metre of ‘‘ In Memoriam ” : — 


‘* Small skill in things of State has he— 
He scarce has seen the town hard by ; 
In unchecked sweep of air and sky 
He finds his simple pleasure free. 


‘* By changing crops the years he tells, 
Not by the names the consuls bore : 
He marks the autumn by her store, 
The spring-tide by her blossom-bells. 


‘“* The fields that saw the sunset glow, 
They see the morning glory shine, 
And measure out the day’s decline 
By the same arching sky they know.” 


The same metre is adopted in rendering 
Propertius’ ‘‘ Poet’s Death” (Zi. iii., 5; pp. 
44—9), and shows Mr. Innes at his best, in 
both cases. In blank verse, he is less evenly 
good, though alway vigorous. Hereis a passage 
from the beacon-race in the ‘‘ Agamemnon ” 
(p. 59): — 
‘“‘ To far Euripus’ streams the beacon light 

Shot with its signal to Messapius’ guards: 

Their answering fire still flashed the tidings on, 

Who set the high-piled heather sere ablaze ; 

The mighty torch, unflagging, leaped the plain 

Of far Asopus, like a gleaming moon, 

On to Cithaeron’s rock, and roused once more 

A fresh successor of the news-fraught flare.” 


This is vigorous, but monotonous : and “‘ news- 
fraught flare” seems to us unnatural English. 
One of the happiest efforts in the book is 
(p. 69) ‘Counterfeit Coins” — a version of 
Aristophane’s ‘‘ Frogs”? (Il. 718, «.7.A.). Neat 
also (p. 95) is the finale of Martial’s rap on 
the schoolmaster’s knuckles. 


‘* So let them go, the girls and boys, 
O man of endless spouting ; 
D’you want as fee to hold your noise 
What now you're paid for shouting ?” 








TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Love's Music and other Poems, By Annie Mathe- 
son, (Sampson Low.) These are gentle verses, 
sung with a voice which, if not very strong or 
highly trained, is always soft and clear. It 
1s evidently a sincere pleasure to Miss Matheson 
to write verses, in which she can express her 
deeper feelings and set her sweeter thoughts to 
music. The first of these poems is called “A 









Christian Lyric,” and the name would not be 
unfit for the rest of them. It is love, Christian 
love, which is her favourite theme: the love 
which makes the world beautiful and joyful in 
spite of storms and pain, and will make the 
afterworld perfect. In sowe verses, called 
‘* Pastor Ignotus, his Plea for Cremation,” the 
faith in this love finds perhaps its strongest 
expression. With a boldness which is scarcely 
the characteristic of her muse, she cries : 


** Then burn my body to the glory of God, 
Nor let it moulder under daisied sod 
In hid corruption ; Love, who gavo it me, 
Knows well how satisfied my soul will be 
With that of which it is the semblance dim.” 


This great love, ‘‘ who seals dead faces with his 
smile,” as she beautifully sings, is, of course, 
the love whose music gives its name to the 
book, and also to the lyric of which we give the 
concluding stanzas: 


‘* Love measured once the gulf ’twixt heaven and 


ell, 
Where clashed confusions of His broken law, 
Till unity in sweet diversity thrilled 
Order and time and sequence that He willed, 
And, through the sacrifice which He foresaw, 
The mighty triune chord in music fell. 


** In music fell? In music, deepening, rose. 
Through all the unmeasured, boundless uni- 
verse, 
The law of love, in its relentless might, 
Binding in one remotest depth and height, 
Awakened, even in man’s most bitter curse, 
Blessing and hope and joy’s more joyful close. 


This is a fair specimen of Miss Matheson’s 
more serious verse; but it is all serious and, 
what is more wonderful in these days, joyful at 
the same time. 


Idylis und Lyrics of the Nilee By H. D. 
Rawnsley. (David Nutt.) The tourist on a Nile 
steamer —— find some pleasure in the 

erusal of Mr. Rawnsley’s quaintly got up 
Fittle volume; but we fear that it will scarcely 
appeal to the Egyptologist, while the ordinary 
reader will be repelled by the names of gods 
and kings with which the pages are plentifully 
besprinkled. And it must be confessed that 
dynastic lists and titles, even Egyptian ones, 
however interesting from a scientific point of 
view, do not lend themselves readily to poetical 
treatment, and Mr. Rawnsley’s treatment is not 
always poetical. With the Dancing Dervishes 
he deals, no doubt unintentionally, somewhat in 
the style of Alice in Wonderland : 


** Each brother of the holy band 
Spun in and out with lifted hand, 
A teetotum no longer man.”’ 


And such an ordinary event as the ascent of 
the Great Pyramid is described in a poem 
opening as follows :— 


‘* T climbed great Chufu’s giant stair, 
I felt the anguish of the stones, 
Loud lamentation filled the air 
And cries of vengeance against thrones.’’ 


Other tourists besides Mr. Rawnsley have felt 
the ‘‘anguish of the stones” before the 

reached the top of the Great Pyramid; but, in 
justice to Cheops, it must be allowed that a 
giant stair for weary nineteenth century legs 
formed no part of his original design. Mr. 
Rawnsley is at his best in his sonnets, three of 
which have already appeared in the pages of 
the ACADEMY; and a really high level of 
thought and expression is reached in that 
entitled ‘“‘The Afterglow,” which has a faint 
echo of Philip Bourke Marston. There are 


oceasionally felicitous images in the poems, 
such as: ‘‘ Land of life, where death is but a 
deep, warm slumber, a communicable dream,” 
and the poem on “Nile Boats” is a graceful 
piece of word-painting. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. WILLIAM WATsoNn's new volume, which 
will shortly be nublished by Mr. John Lane, is 
to be entitled Odes and Other Poems, The 
verse printed within the last few months in 
the Spectator, the Daily Chronicle, and the 
Yellow Book will be included in the volume. 
The same publisher is preparing Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson’s new volume of poems, 
which, like his book of last year, is largely 
nature poetry. 


Mr. Gossz’s new volume of poems, entitled 
In Russet and Silver, will be published by 
Mr. William Heinemann on October 20. The 
volume is dedicated to Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, under a name by which he is known 
to the Samoa natives—T'usitala, which is ‘‘ The 
Story-Teller.” 


Messrs. Richard Bentiey & Son have in 
the press what may be called an ‘ édition 
définitif” of Z'he Ingoldsby Legends, of which 
their firm were the original publishers. It has 
been prepared by Mrs. Edward W. Bond, the 
daughter of the author, who cortributes a brief 
memoir, a bibliography, and occasional notes. 
It will contain the illustrations on steel of 
Cruikshank and Leech, and those on wood of 
Tenniel, De Maurier, Doyle, and others, 
together with a reproduction of a water-colour 
by Cruikshank hitherto unpublished, and a 
portrait of the author. It will form three 
volumes, demy octavo. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce an 
‘ édition de luxe” of Oliver Twist, illustrated 
with reproductions of twenty-six water-colour 
drawings by Cruikshank. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. will publish very 
shortly Tales of the Punjab told by the People, 
by Mrs. Steele, with illustrations by Mr. J. 
Lockwood Kipling and notes by Major R. C. 
Temple. 


MEssrs. MoLEswortn’s Christmas book for 
the coming season is called The New Home. 
The illustrator, as for three or four years past, 
is Mr. Leslie Brooke. 


Mr. Riper HaAGGarp's new novel, The 
People of the Mist, will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans before the end of the 
present month. It will be in a single volume, 
with sixteen full-page illustrations by Mr. 
Arthur Layard. 


THE series of articles, entitled ‘‘ Thirty Years 
of Shikar,” which Sir Edward Braddon, 
formerly of the Oudh Commission, has been 
contributing to Blackwood's Magazine, will 
shortly be published in volume form, with the 
addition of numerous illustrations. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish this 
month The Sherman Letters, being the corre- 
spondence that passed between the two brothers, 
General Sherman and Senator Sherman, during 
the period from 1837 to 1891, edited by Mrs. 
Sherman Thorndike, and illustrated with 
portraits. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe, of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, announces for Advent a handsome 
royal quarto volume, entitled The Church 
Lessons Bible for the Reading Desk. It will be 
a complete Bible with Apocrypha, printed in 
large-faced new type, and the Proper and Daily 
Lessons will be marked by boldly indenting 
large capital letters and dates into the text. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. have had in prepara- 
tion during the past two years a very complete 
work on cookery, which has been prepared 
under the direction of Miss Heritage. It will 
contain a preface by Léonard Griinenfelder, 
chef at the Grand Hotel, formerly of the Reform 





Club, and will be illustrated with coloured 
plates and wood engravings, 
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Mr. J. A. SrevarT’s romance, In the Day 
of Battle, the appearance of which has been 
postponed to permit of simultaneous issue in 
America, will be published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low on October 20. 


Messus. Ispister & Co. announce for early 
publication Birds of the Wave and Woodland, by 
Phil Robinson, with fifty full-page and other 
illustrations by Charles Whymper. 

Mr. Nurt’s announcements for the present 
season include a book of verse, Poems: Old and 
New, by Mr. George Cotterell. Among the 
newer contents of the volume are verses which 
have appeared in the ACADEMY and in the 
Spectator. Mr. Cotterell was the author of 
The Banquet (Biackwood), an anonymous 
satire in verse published several years ago, 
which passed through two editions. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are about to add 
the novels of Miss Ferrier, in six volumes, to 
their series of reprints. They will be edited by 
Mr. Brimley Johnson, who has obtained some 
new biographical material from Miss Ferrier’s 
family, and made a selection of eighteen un- 
published letters from her correspondence for 
the Introduction. The books will be illus- 
trated by Miss Nelly Erichsen, and will con- 
tain two portraits, never before reproduced. 
The same firm announce a collection of 
‘‘Popular British Ballads: Ancient and 
Modern,” in four volumes, chosen by Mr. 
Brimley Johnson, and illustrated with over a 
hundred drawings by Mr. Cubitt Cooke. 
Vols. I. and II. will contain the best Tradition- 
ary Ballads of England and Scotland, with a 
small group of Peasant Ballads still sung in 
country districts. Vols. III. and IV. will 
contain selected modern experiments in the art 
of ballad-writing by English, Scotch and 
Welsh poets (including living writers), and a 
mixed group of Irish Ballads, The spelling of 
the old ballads has been modernised, and they 
are arranged in groups according to the col- 
lection in which they were first included. 


Messrs. WARD & Downey expect to have 
the illustrated edition of the Hon. Roden 
Noel’s Livingstone in Africa ready by the 
middle of November. Miss E. H. Hickey, 
who has written the preface, will lecture on 
“The Poetry of the Hon. Roden Noel” at 
Toynbee Hall, on Saturday, November 3, and 
at Newnham College, Cambridge, towards the 
end of November. 

Unver the title of The New Floreat: a 
Letter to an Eton Boy, Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co., will publish immediately a little 
volume on Christian Socialism, by the Rev. the 
Hon. J. G. Adderley. It is especially addressed 
to the future landholders and lawgivers of 
England. 

Miss E. Nespir and Mr. Oswald Barron 
have written a volume of stories, entitled A 
Butler in Bohemia, which Mr. Drane will 
publish in a few days in his ‘‘ Canvas Library.” 
The book is dedicated to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Tue Midland Educational Company announce 
a third volume in their series of ‘ Historic 
Counties,” dealing with Staffordshire. It is 
written by Mr. Robert K. Dent and Mr. 
Joseph Hill, and will be abundantly illustrated 
with reproductions of views, buildings, por- 
traits, maps, and historic documents. 


Mr. Josep Harron’s new novel, ‘The 
Exile’s Daughter,” written for the Tillotson 
Syndicate, begins to-day in Zhe Bristol Times 


and Mirror, and other journals in England, | 


America, and the colonies. It will be issued in 


volume form in the spring of next year by 
Messrs. Hutchinson in London, and Messrs. 
Lippincott in America. 


THE first edition of Miss Banks's Campaigns 


of Curiosity has already been exhausted, and 
a second edition is now in active preparation. 
Tue London Ethical Society will resume its 
meetings at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday 
next, October 14, at 7.30 p.m., when Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet will give a lecture on 
‘* Socialism and Natural Selection.” The new 
president, Mr. R. B. Haldane, has chosen 
‘*Hegel” for the subject of his address. 
Among the other arrangements are: ‘ Tolstoi’s 
Kingdom of God,” by Miss M. 8. Gilliland ; 
‘Mr. Kidd’s Social Lvolution,” by Mr. J. A. 
Hobson ; ‘‘The Real Issue before the School 
Board Electors,” by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie; and “‘ Lessing,” by Mr. F. H. Peters. 


Mr. RicHARD GARNETT delivered an address 
in the Leek Town Hall, as president of the 
Nicholson Institute, on Monday last, on ‘‘ The 
Association of Literature with Art and Science.” 


Art the annual meeting of the North Midland 
Library Association, held in Nottingham on 
October 4, Messrs Herne, Radford, and Dent 
were elected president, vice-president, and 
treasurer, and Mr. Potter Briscoe, public 
librarian of Nottingham, was elected honorary 
secretary. 

Tirz current number of the Author prints 
& comparative table of the novels published 
during the twelve months from September to 
August in each of the last three years. While 
the total number of novels has increased from 
403 to 603, it appears that this increase is 
almost entirely confined to single volumes, 
which have multiplied by just 50 per cent. 











UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In a Convocation held at Oxford on Tuesday, 
the Rev. Dr. J. R. Magrath, Provost of 
Queen’s, was admitted Vice-chancellor, on 
the nomination of Lord Salisbury, the Chan- 
cellor of the University. The usual Latin 
speech, reviewing the academical history of the 
past twelve months, was delivered by Dr. 
Boyd, Principal of Hertford, who has held the 
office for the past four years. We may add 
that the next head of a house in order of 
seniority, is Dr. Inge, Provost of Worcester. 


At Cambridge, it is the custom for the 
retiring Vice-chancellor to deliver an address 
in English, which is duly printed in the 
University Reporter. 

Mr. CHARLES Woop, professor of harmony 
at the Royal College of Music, has been elected 
to a fellowship at Caius, Cambridge, of 
which college he was formerly organist- 
scholar. 


Pror. WESTLAKE’S lectures at Cambridge 
during this term will be on ‘‘ Neutrality, with 
special reference to the Leading Cases.” 


Pror. EpwArD DowbeEN, of Dublin, pro- 
poses to deliver a course of six lectures at 
Cambridge during the present term, beginning 
on October 23, as Clark lecturer in English 
literature at Trinity College. The subjects of 
the several lectures will be: (1) ‘‘ Writers on 
| Education in the Sixteenth Century”; (2) 
| ** Elizabethan Romance”; (3) ‘‘The Englis 
| Pastoral” ; (4) ‘‘ Ben Jonson, the Principles of 
| his Literary Art’’; (5) ‘“ Ben Jonson, as a 
| Critic of Life and Study” ; (6) ‘‘ The Masque.” 


Mr. IsrRAEL GOLLANCZ is delivering two 
courses of lectures this term at Cambridge, to 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service—on 
‘English Dramatic Literature, 1558-1603,” 
and on *‘ Authors of the Sixteenth Century.” 

Mr. Foster Watson has been appointed 
lecturer on education at the University College, 
Aberystwith. 


| Art the recent examination for the Indian 
_ Civil Service, six natives of Tudia were success 











ful, being the largest number on record. Two 
of them are Muhammadans (one from Karachi), 
and one a Parsi; the others are Hindus, of 
whom one came from the Punjab, and the other 
two from Calcutta. Southern India seems to 
be altogether unrepresented. In this connexion, 
we may mention that the new Mir of Khairpur 
has lately given Rs. 60,000, in memory of his 
father, to found scholarships at the University 
= ; oe tenable by Muhammadans from 
ind. 

We have received a prospectus of the 

Graduate School of Harvard University, con- 
sisting of a pamphlet of thirty-six pages, which 
we commend to the attention of those who are 
framing schemes for research degrees at both 
Oxford and Cambridge. It appears that the 
Graduate School at Harvard is open not only 
to graduates of other universities, but also to 
others ‘‘by special vote.” The degrees con- 
ferred are—B.A., after a full year of residence 
and approved study; M.A., after the same, 
‘passed with high credit’’; Ph.D., after two 
years of residence and advanced study; and 
S.D. (sic), after three years of scientific study, 
of which two must also be years of residence. 
In the two last cases the degree is given 
** not for the mere reason of faithful study for a 
prescribed time or in fulfilment of a determinate 
programme, and never for miscellaneous studies, 
but on the ground of long study and high attain- 
ment ina special branch of learning, manifested 
not only by examinations, but by a thesis, which 
must be presented and accepted before the candi- 
date is admitted to examination, and must show 
an original treatment of a fitting subject, or give 
evidence of independent research.”’ 
During last year sixteen persons received the 
degree of Ph.D.—some cum laude, magna cum 
laude, and summa cum laude. Among the theses 
presented were: ‘‘Hegelianism and Man,” 
**The Authorship of the Anglo-Saxon Poem, 
The Phoenix,” and “The Relation of Carlyle 
to the German Thinkers, especially Fichte.” 
Finally, we may mention that there are a con- 
siderable number of fellowships and scholar- 
ships open to graduates, at least seven of which 
are of the annual value of 700 dollars (£140). 


Tue Rectorial Address which Prof. C. P. 
Tiele delivered on the occasion of the three- 
hundred-and-eighteenth anniversary of Leyden 
University has been translated by Elizabeth 
J. Taylor (Luzac). Its title is ‘‘ Western Asia 
according to the most Recent Discoveries,” and 
it deals with the significance of the Tel el- 
Amarna Tablets. At the close Prof. Tiele, 
whose own chair is that of comparative phil- 
ology, pleads eloquently that Assyriology should 
have its own special representative at Leyden, 
‘“‘asin the chief foreign universities.” So far 
as we know, there is only one professor of 
Assyriology in all the universities of the United 
Kingdom, and he is endowed with £100 a year. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE CHEVIOTS SEEN FKOM THE NORTH. 


O tanp of the south, rising up 
Like wine to the brim of a cup !— 
Have I loved my land enough ? 


I who loathe her shams and shows, 
I who love so well her foes, 

As soon as the Cheviots rose 

And I felt beyond that gray 

Reef of hills—oh, I cannot say, 
But even the clouds that lay 

Over bits of English plain 

Seemed the veritable main, 

Rich clouds of the harvest rain. 


And the light beyond! O land, 
I begin to understand 
Th’ insensate love of the banned. 


MICHAEL FIELD. 
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OBITUARY. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING his eighty-five years, the 
death of Dr. Holmes is something of a surprise. 
His cheery, forward lock proved that, at heart, 
he was still young: and it seemed well within 
the range of possibility that he might live to 
record what old age is like at ninety years, as 
he had already recorded it at seventy and 
eighty. 

Dr. Holmes’s contributions to literature con- 

sist of verses, novels, and works of humour. 
He wrote medical books also, of some renown 
in their day, but medical fashions change so 
quickly that I suppose that day is past. For 
over twenty years he was a practising physician 
in Boston, achieving in his profession fair, if 
not brilliant, success. He is often described as 
# poet; but, strictly speaking, he was a facile 
verse writer rather than a poet—the laureate 
of religious festivals and convivial gatherings. 
Only a few of his pieces can be fairly rauked 
as poetry, or are likely to live by any per- 
manent merit of their own. This, of course, 
does not necessarily condemn them. Written 
for occasions, their very excellence as occasional 
poems would militate against their permanence. 
His three novels—Elsie Venner, The Guardian 
Angel, and A Mortal Antipathy—are studies in 
the relation of mind and morals to heredity 
and early impressions. They are the work of 
the physician rather than of a poet; for they 
deal with those abnormal occurrences which, 
to the poet, are inharmonious, but which the 
physician terms the beautiful cases. The in- 
terest of Hisie Venner centres in an unhappy 
girl whose blood and moral nature had both 
been contaminated before she was born, be- 
cause her mother had been bitten by a rattle- 
snake, In The Guardian Angel a taint less 
gross, derived from an admixture of Indian 
blood, distinguishes the heroine. The story is 
less gruesome and, at the same time, less 
impressive than LHisie Venner. In the third 
novel there is a new departure; for the victim 
of the ‘‘ mortal antipathy ” derives his trouble, 
not from heredity, but from an impression 
given in his childhood. All these books are 
exercises of the scientific imagination rather 
than true literature. 
_ For the work upon which Dr. Holmes’s fame 
is most likely to rest we must turn to the 
“ Breakfast-Table” Series and that later bock 
of the same class called Over the Teacups. 
The first two papers of ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table” were printed so long ago as 
1831-32, in the New England Magazine. Then 
followed an interval of twenty-five years—Dr. 
Holmes’s medical period—which is referred to 
when the series was resumed in the Atlantic 
Monthly, in the opening words: “‘I was just 
going to say, when I was interrupted——.” 
The tone of the “‘ Professor” is more serious 
than that of the ‘‘ Autocrat,” while in the 
“Poet” the foibles which the ‘‘ Autocrat” 
had severely lashed are treated more tolerantly. 
Over the Teacups gives us the Autocrat, or, 
rather, the Poet, in his genial old age. 

Mark Twain, who ought to be a good judge 
of humour, has described Dr. Holmes as ‘easily 
the first of our [that is, of American] more 
literary humorists.” This, probably, is no 
more than the truth. He was the last repre- 
sentative of what may be termed the old school 
of American humour. The still earlier humour 
of Waskington Irving is more graceful and 
delicate—more British, may we say ?—than 
his. Certainly, it approximates more nearly to 
that of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt than to 
anything which can be regarded as distinctly 
American. As a matter of fact, Washington 
Irving was an American by birth alone, his 
parentage on both sides being British. On the 
other hand, the later type of American humour 








has a decided flavour of ‘‘the Wild West” 
about it. It is broad and vigorcus, rather 
coarse, always free and breezy. The humour 
of Dr. Holmes comes between the two. With- 
out the pure and delicate grace of Irving, it 
hasa “literary” flavour which is wanting in 
the succeeding type. 

An attempt—not particularly happy — has 
been made to ‘‘ place” Dr. Holmes by linking 
Lis genius with that of Charles Lamb. The 
resemblance between them, if any, is quite 
superficial, but their difference is marked. As 
Mr. George William Curtis said of Dr. Holmes’s 
early poems, so we might say of Lamb’s most 
characteristic work: ‘‘The high spirits of a 
frolicsome fancy effervesce and sparkle”; but, 
while Lamb was essentially whimsical and 
often capricious, Dr. Holmes, even in his most 
daring moods, was wary. He was exceedingly 
sensitive on the subject of his good breeding, 
and felt he could not afford to forget his 
manners. If bold, he was not too bold; 
judicious always, without being false. He 
was much bound by social usage—a Boston 
man, having the fear of eminently respectable 
Boston always before his eyes—and it would 
have horrified him to have been responsible for 
those little outrages on the conventionalities in 
which Lamb took an exquisite delight. More- 
over, Lamb’s taste was more literary than that 
of Dr. Holmes, and not in the least scientific ; 
and his touch, like Irving’s, was more delicate. 
It is, in truth, difficult to classify Dr. Holmes 
at all. He was somewhat of a man apart. 
He followed no model, and has had no successful 
imitators. 

In public affairs Dr. Holmes took little in- 
terest. In these days of strain and stress after 
‘‘doing something,” this may be counted as a 
fault. Iam not sure, however, that it was not 
really a merit, that he could thus quietly en- 
gage himself in occupations essentially his own 
and leave the guidance of national events to 
whom it might concern. His function was 
social. Swift professed that his aim and desire 
was to vex the world, and not to entertain it. 
He did both. Dr. Holmes might, with truth, 
have said precisely the opposite. He was a 
clever and acute observer of the foibles of 
mankind, a censor of those ‘‘ minor morals ”’ 
called manners. In his discourses there may 
have been occasional breaches of good taste, 
and, in common with other men, he had his 
aversions. But he had no malice and no ill- 
temper. Even the unfortunate deacon who 
said “haow” could not have borne him a 
grudge, so pleasantly did he laugh at him. 
His ideals were not high. He does not picture 
for us any transcendent greatness. His attempt 
to depict Emerson, in his biography, was un- 
successful, But he was a veracious man, 
possessing ‘‘the virtues of fidelity, industry, 
and good sense,” and pretending to nothing 
beyond his capacity. If he was not an in- 
structor in morals, neither did he profess to be. 
Excepting scientifically, he scarcely touched 
upon them in his writings. His appeal was to 
the intellect. ‘‘ Beginning in the ‘ Autocrat,’ 
says Mr. R. F. Green in his excellent mono- 
graph, ‘‘ there runs, through all, this one idea, 
this one great determination—men must be 
brought, on this and all other subjects, to 
think for themselves. . . . A man’s own 
reason must answer for him.’’ His best books, 
even while they amuse, provoke thought ; and 
when they are put away, the ideas, more than 
the laughter, have made an impression. 

WALTER LEWIN. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
TueE Lxpositor for October opens with a well- 
written exposition by Prof. Lindsay of the 
theory of the Bible put forward by Prof. 
Robertson Smith at the time of his trial, as 





contrasted with the ‘common Broad Church 
view ” on the one hand and the “doctrine of 
the Princeton School” on the other. We must 
leave it to critical theologians on this side 
the Tweed to say whether it differs either by 
excess or defect from their own. Dr. Stalker, 
at any rate, shows thatit is not as yet univer- 
sally prevalent either in Scotland or in Ger- 
many. He gives us a sympathetic sketch of 
a work by Frank of Erlangen, whom (forget- 
ting Lipsius) he decribes as the man who 
may best be styled the rival of Ritschl. The 
work is a history and criticism of the newer 
theology since Schleiermacher, and it includes 
a thorough criticism of Ritschl from some 
kind of orthodcx point of view. Prof. Beet 
enters deep waters when he discusses the 
‘Johannine ” teaching on the Second Coming, 
putting side by side the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. There is more thought in Prof. 
Bruce on St. Paul’s doctrine of the Last Things. 
Mr. Watson discourses eloquently on Judgment 
according to Type, and Mr. W. C. Allen 
places us on solid ground when he discusses 
the meaning of rpecqAvros in the Septuagint. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED RECENSION OF TIE 
GREGORIAN SACRAMENTARY. 
The Hermitage, Callow, Worcester : October 9, 1894. 

In the long vacation of 1886 the Master 
and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, added one more to the many obliga- 
tions under which they had already laid me, by 
allowing me to transcribe a Missal which has 
been in their library since the days of Arch- 
bishop Parker. I copied it page for page and 
line for line, and in the following summer began 
to make a minute examination of its text, having 
as the sole confidant of my labours the Rev. 
S. 8S. Lewis, Fellow and Librarian of the 
College. My efforts languished for some little 
time after his death, in 1891, but were resumed 
two years ago. 

If there be a Missal in the world with a 
prima facie claim to embody a pure text of the 
Gregorian Sacramentary, it surely must be the 
Missal of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury ; 
and that the Corpus MS. was written for the 
use of that monastery is a fact too evident 
for serious question. Written in or about the 
year 1099, it inevitably comprises some few 
Masses of post-Gregorian compilation; and 
even into the Gregorian Masses prefaces have, 
by a caprice or a blunder of the scribe’s, 
been introduced which had no business there. 
These, however, have all been carefully 
marked for deletion by the Santaugustinian 
monks themselves—a condemnation followed in 
most instances by actual erasure. 

By discounting the condemned prefaces, 
whether erased or not, and by segregating the 
post-Gregorian Masses, we work our way back 
to a hypothetical prototype which bears the 
strain of every test that I have been able to 
apply to it. 

By carefully following the slightest of clues, 
Ihave ascertained beyond doubt the sticho- 
metrical features of the parent document of the 
Corpus MS.—the number of columns ina page, 
and of linesin a column, and the average number 
of letters ina line. One consequence of this 
discovery is the moral certainty that it was 
written in uncial script and was intolerant of 
contractions, except in six of the Divine names 
and in the word *‘ omnipotens.” This fact, to 
say the least, puts it in touch with the Missal 
seen by Egbert, Archbishop of York, early in 
the eighth century, and declared by him to 
have been the very book which St. Augustine 
of Canterbury brought from Rome _ two 
centuries and a half previously. I believe 
the Missal seen by Egbert and the immediate 
parent of the Corpus MS. to have been one and 
the same book. 

This is not the only claim of the Corpus MS, 
on our notice. It represents a redaction later 
than that given to us in the editions of Da 
Rocca and Ménard, later than that made 
known by Pamelius and Muratori, later than 
that made known by D’Azevedo, later even 
than the basis of the authorised Pio-Clemen- 
tine text now in general use. Of this there 
cannot be a doubt. 

But, more important sstill, it embodies a 
textual recension the value of which it is 
impossible to over-rate. The archaisms, the 
solecisms, the inaccuracies of the mediaeval 
Missals were rarely, if ever, the fault of the 
scribes; they were the original sin of the 


Gregorian Sacramentary itself, copies of which 
—whether from inadvertence on the part of 
Gregory the Great or not, it is needless at this 


| moment to speculate—had been multiplied 
beyond possibility of suppression before the 
great editor found time to bestow upon it 
the wearisome labour of the file. A rectification 
of all these things is found in the Corpus 
MS. ; and, besides a distinct improvement in 
the Latinity which is in marvellous conformity 
with that of St. Gregory himself in the Moralia 
and other unquestioned products of his pen. I 
may add that, as distinguished from the text 
of Muratori and Pamelius, there are upwards of 
eighty readings peculiar to the ‘‘ Proprium de 
Tempore ” alone in the Corpus MS., all of which, 
in greater or less degree, betray the sedulous 
care of a hand engaged in giving the finishing 
touches to its work. 

The illustrious Maurist Benedictine, Dom 
Hugues Ménard, pointed to England as the 
country which must at one time have possessed 
copies of the Gregorian Missal referable to a 
prototype of Gregorian antiquity, the liturgies 
of Gaul and Germany having been Romanised 
at a much later date. What he longed for I 
have found. The prototype of the Corpus MS. 
must have left Rome before tbe institution of 
the present Feast of St. Michael, in the first 
quarter of the seventh century. I doubt if 
there be another Gregorian Missal in existence 
which, like ours, gives the day kept in St. 
Gregory’s time—the 30th, not the 29th of 
September—and gives it with its pre-Gregorian 
and Gregorian title of ‘‘ Veneratio Sancti 
Michaelis.” This is but one proof out of many 
serving to identify the prototype of the Corpus 
MS. with the auto-Gregorian original inspected 
by Archbishop Egbert. 

Ihave made a careful study of the stichometry 
of the prototype as revealed to us in the Corpus 
MS. ; andI am convinced that, after it had been 
written, no fewer than three leaves were ex- 
scinded from the “ Proprium Sanctorum,” in 
consequence of the suppression of three /esta 
which would seem to have been observed con- 
tinuously until the year 595. 

The thirteenth centenary of the year 595 is 
not far off; and then will follow the thirteenth 
centenary of St. Augustine’s mission to 
England, when, if resources be forthcoming, I 
should wish to publish. My object in appeal- 
ing through the AcADEMyY to its readers 
is to learn whether, and, if so, when, I 
shall be justified in going to press with my 
‘text and study.” I shall be only too happy 
to answer any inquiries as to terms of subscrip- 


tions with which I may be favoured. 
Martin RULE. 














THE SEPTUAGINT. 
Cambridge : Oct. 8, 18914. 

Every student of the Old Testament will be 
grateful to Sir H. H. Howorth for the labour 
which he is bestowing on problems arising out 
of the relation of the Septuagint to the Mas- 
soretic Hebrew. His zeal for the Septuagint is 
refreshing ; but in his last letter it has carried 
him to lengths which reflection will possibly 
lead him to regret. 

He is scandalised because the divinity pro- 
fessors of the English Universities are not pre- 
pared at once to reinstate the Alexandrian 
version as the Bible of the Christian Church. 
He suggests that the professors shirk inquiry, 
and are ‘‘as comfortable in their faith as is the 
ostrich who thinks he baffles pursuit by hiding 
his head in the sand.” Perhaps in this case 
the ostrich has other reasons for his inactivity. 
The professors are probably aware of the great 
value of the Septuagint for the criticism of the 
existing Hebrew text. But they are also aware 
of the intricate nature of the problem, and of 
the difficulties which beset an immediate judg- 
ment upon it as a whole. Even if the text of 
the Septuagint could be restored to the condi- 
| tion in which it reached Origen, or to an earlier 








and purer state, great caution would be nezes- 
sary in the use of the evidence supplied by a 
version of such unequal merit. But it is well 
known that we are still far from an approxi- 
mately pure text. It is therefore to the pre- 
liminary work of recovering the text of the 
LXX. that the Universities are turning their 
attention at present. In this work it cannot be 
fairly said that they are inactive. The Oxford 
Press, which at the beginning of the century 
produced the monumental apparatus criticus of 
Holmes and Parsons, is now at its end issuing 
a no Jess monumental Concordance of the Greek 
Old Testament. The Cambridge Press has just 
completed a manual edition of the LXX., 
which places in the hands of students the text 
of the Vatican MS., thus presenting the LXX. 
‘*in its relatively oldest form,” together with 
an apparatus sufficient for ordinary use; and it 
is now about to embark upon a larger work 
designed to provide scholars with materials for 
forming a judgment upon questions connected 
with the text. Every year adds to our store of 
exact knowledge in the field; within the last 
few days two important contributions have 
been made to it—Dr. E. Klostermann’s Analecta 
zur Septuaginta and Mr. Burkitt’s Rules of 
Tyconius. Such labours bring us within 
measurable distance of a critical edition of the 
Septuagint, and thus prepare for a thorough 
and secure examination of the claims of the 
great Alexandrian version. 

How much may be done, meanwhile, by the 
scholarly investigation of particular books and 
passages is evident to readers of Wellhausen 
and Driver on Samuel, and of Cornill on 
Ezekiel. But the time has scarcely come for 
generalisation, except in the guarded way in 
which the case of the Septuagint is stated by, 
e.g., the late Prof. Robertson Smith in his O/d 


Testament in the Jewish Church. 
H. B. SwETE. 








AN AUTOGRAPH MS. OF DEFOE’S IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Groningen, Holland : Oct. 2, 1894. 

On June 20, 1885, the British Museum 
bought an autograph MS. of Defoe’s, now 
numbered Additional MSS., No. 32,555. 
Walter Wilson, in his Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of Daniel Defoe (vol. iii., p. 599 sq.) 
John Forster, in his Biographical Kssays (foot- 
note on p. 155), and William Lee, in his Life 
and Recently Discovered Writings of Daniel 
Defoe (vol i., p. 451 sq.), have one and all 
described this as containing only one work, viz., 
“The Compleat English Gentleman”; and 
the same statement has been consequently 
entered in the Catalogue of the British Museum. 
But the MS. really consists of two independent 
works, both by Defoe and in his own hand- 
writing. 

At present the MS. is exhibited in one of the 
show cases of the Manuscript Department. 
Here it attracted my attention one day, and I 
caused Mr. David Nutt to have it transcribed 
for publication ; for till then it had never been 
printed. The larger portion of the MS. made 
up by ‘“‘The Compleat English Gentleman,” 
was published in 1890; and the other work, 
which bears the title “‘ Of Royall Educacion,” 
will be ready soon. 

It does not appear from Wilson’s words 
whether he himself inspected the MS., which 
was then still in the possession of the Rev. De 
Foe Baker, a descendant of Defoe’s son-in-law, 
Henry Baker, or whether he relied on informa- 
tion sent to him by its owner. At all events 
neither of them was aware that the MS. con- 
tained two distinct works. At present the 
shorter treatise is inserted in the middle of the 
larger one, and therefore only a close examina- 
tion of the contents of the volume reveals the 





fact. It is, however, curious to note that the 
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analysis of the MS. which Wilson published, 
by transcribing the headings of the chap- 
ters, greatly deviates from their present 
sequence, the two principal differences being 
—(1) that in Wilson’s list the chapters 
constituting the work on ‘ Royall Educacion” 
come in immediately after the very first 
chapter of “‘The Compleat English Gentle- 
man,” and (2) that the second, third, and 
fourth chapters of Part I. of ‘‘ The Compleat 
English Gentleman” follow chap. i. of Part 
IL, thus concluding the work. Now, Mr. 
Francis B. Bickley, of the British Museum, 
tells me that we may rely on the MS. having 
received its present binding while it belonged 
to Dawson Turner, who, in 1831, bought it 
from Mr. Baker; for a very large number of 
Dawson Turner’s MSS. now in the British 
Museum are bound in exactly the same style 
—red paper covers, &c. Consequently, as 
Wilson’s knowledge regarding Defoe’s work 
dates from an earlier time, it would seem 
that the MS, when it was bound, received also 
a different arrangement in or after the year 
1831, the former having been that of Wilson’s 
list; and scrupulous critics might think that 
the older was, perhaps, the original one of 
Defoe’s and ought, therefore, to be adopted 
in a modern edition. But this assumption is 
not borne out by the facts. For besides being 
incomplete, Wilson’s list can also be proved to 
be otherwise wrong. The headings of the 
chapters are, indeed, arranged without due 
regard to the text. 

The second chapter of Part II. in Wilson’s 
arrangement begins in the middle of a page, 
the upper half of which contains the end of the 
first chapter of Part I. It has, therefore, 
to follow immediately after this chapter, as it 
actually does in the MS., lf. 22, as well as in 
my edition of ‘‘The Compleat English Gentle- 
man” (p. 59). It is true that Wilson does not, 
in this case, give the heading of the chapter 
misplaced by him, as, in fact, it had been 
struck out by Defoe. But there can be no 
doubt which of the only two chapters 
numbered two in the MS. he means here, as 
he prints the heading of the other one in full. 
Moreover, the chapter also ends in the middle 
of a page (fol. 34 of the MS. and p. 91 of my 
edition), and chap. iii., treating ‘‘Of the 
Generall Ignorance of the English Gentry” 
begins immediately afterwards on the same 
page. Ina similar way the fourth chapter is 
closely connected with the third, and thus we 
come to the conclusion that all those three 
chapters belong to Part I. of ‘‘The Compleat 
English Gentleman.” On the other hand, 
chapters ii.—iv. of Part I. (in Wilson’s list) 
have to be entirely removed, to form part of a 
separate work, as will appear presently. 

In view of these facts, it is strange to find 
that William Lee, who examined the MS. in 
1859, when it was purchased by James Cross- 
ley, and, according to Mr. Bickley, must 
already have had its present binding, commits 
the same mistakes as Wilson in his account of 
the MS. He says that he had “an opportunity 
of examining the work and taking an abstract 
of its contents ” (Life, vol. i., p. 452); but his 
list of the headings of the chapters is exactly 
the same as Wilson’s, except that the word 
“and” has been erroneously left out in the 
second line. 

In order to prove beyond doubt that the 
treatise ‘“‘Of Royall Educacion” is not the 
fourth chapter of “‘The Compleat English 
Gentleman,” as Wilson and Lee represent, but 
anindependent work, a minute description of 
certain parts of the MS. is indispensable. It 
begins with a title-page written by Defoe and 
reproduced on p. i. of my edition of ‘‘ Tho 
Compleat English Gentleman.” As this work 

one is mentioned in the title, and as there is 
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Baker’s—oversight is €asily accounted for. In 
my edition I have printed the numbers of the 
leaves in the margin according to the modern 
pagination of the MS., which was added with a 
pencil after the volume had been acquired for 
the British Museum. But the MS. has also an 
older and original pagination entered by Defoe 
himself. He counted the sheets of paper, 
each of which as a rule consists of two leaves, 
or four pages. Inthe present arrangement of 
the MS. three introductions follow after the 
title-leaf, filling fol. 2—7. Then there is a 
gap, asone sheet containing the beginning of 
the first chapter of ‘‘ The Compleat English 
Gentleman ” has been lost. The next sheet 
(7.e., fol. 8 and 9) accordingly shows the figure 
2 written by Defoe; the third sheet of the 
text (i.e. fol. 10 and 11) is numbered 3, 
and so on, until with Defoe’s number 30, the 
sheet made up by fol. 65 and 66, according to 
the Museum pagination, is reached. The back 
of leaf 66 has no text, but the note ‘ The 
Gentleman,” in Defoe’s handwriting, indicat- 
ing that an instalment of that work ends here ; 
other back pages usually contain additions to 
the next page. Fol. 67 and 68 form one sheet 
of paper, fol. 69 and 70 another, which is num- 
bered 2; the sheet making up fol. 71 and 72 
bears the number 3, and the next sheet 
consisting of fol. 73 and 74 is numbered 4. 
With this fresh numbering another fresh num- 
bering coincides, namely, that of the chapters, 
the last four sheets containing what in the 
MS. is counted as Chapter i.: it is in fact the 
first chapter of the other work. The next 
sheet, made up by fol. 75 and 76, begins with 
Chapter ii. Fol. 77, together with fol. 78, is 
numbered 2, which means that these two leaves 
form sheet 2 of the second chapter. In the 
same way sheets 3-7 follow. On fol. 89, form- 
ing one sheet with fol. 90, the third chapter 
begins, and accordingly here the next six 
leaves, or three sheets (fol. 91—96), have the 
numbers 2, 3 and 4. Fol. 96 has the note 
Cap. iii. on its back, which means that this in- 
stalment contains the third chapter. The 
fourth chapter begins with fol. 97. The back 
page of fol. 98 bears the note ‘‘ Royal Educa- 
cion.” The sheet formed by fol. 99 and 100 
has the heading ‘‘ Of Royall Educacion” at its 
beginning. These two notes furnish us with 
the title of the second work. But Wilson (or 
Baker) wrongly took the latter for the heading 
of a chapter, and introduced it as such into his 
list of contents. On the empty back page of 
fol. 100 is the usual note Chap. IV. The next 
sheet, consisting of fol. 101 and 102, is num- 
bered 31, thus evidently continuing the num- 
bering of fol. 65 and 66 (i.e., sheet 30) and the 
preceding sheets, and indubitably proving that 
all the intermediate sheets (i.e., leaves 67—100) 
are an interpolation. With fol. 103 and 104, 
and 105 and 106, a fresh numbering of the 
sheets begins (1, 2, &c.). 

That the leaves from 67 to 100 are really 
wrongly inserted into the body of the volume, 
is also proved by looking at the text of fol. 66 
on the one hand and of fol. 101, 102, and 103 
on the other. Several times it skips from one 
leaf to another, deleted passages being replaced 
by new matter, or numerous additions being 
made on a different leaf. These irregularities, 
which are only to a small extent visible in my 
reproduction of the text (on pp. 179 to 188), 
distinctly show that all the leaves between 66 
and 101 have to be removed, in order to unite 
again what those thirty-four leaves separate in 
the MS. at present. 

A third point strengthening my argument— 
if corroboration is needed—is the change in the 
handwriting which takes place on fol. 67, 
where a larger and wider and therefore much 
more distinct style than that employed so far 
begins, while ‘on fol. 101 sy., the former style 
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There remains, therefore, not the slightest 
doubt that the thirty-four inserted leaves 
destroy the continuity of the text, and that the 
correct sequence is re-established by simply 
omitting them. The further question, how- 
ever, may arise, whether they should not be 
transferred to another place in the book, where 
they might fit better. But first of all, there 
seems to be no gap in ‘‘ The Compleat English 
Gentleman” which could be filled up by the 
four chapters contained in the thirty-four 
leaves. Secondly, the long title on the first 
page of the MS., in which Defoe sums up the 
contents of ‘‘The Compleat English Gentle- 
man,” nowhere mentions the important subject 
discussed in the four inserted chapters. And 
lastly, they are, as I have already stated, 
marked twice with a different title as treating 
of ‘‘ Royal Educacion,” a similar, though not 
the same, subject. 

To the long list of Defoe’s works as drawn 
up in several modern biographies, we have 
therefore to add a hitherto unprinted treatise 
on ‘‘ Royal Educacion.” In the introduction 
to my forthcoming edition of it, I shall try to 
determine when it was composed, 

Karu D. BULBRING, 








*““TKENILD STREET.” 
London: Oct, 3, 1894. 


The name of this ancient road, so far as pre- 
Conquest documents go, is authenticated only 
for the line (or two lines) of road in Berkshire, 
called in modern maps ‘‘the Ickleton Way.” 
The matter has been somewhat confused by amis- 
taken identification in Mr. Birch’s Cartularium 
Sazonicum, where a charter of 855, referring to 
a place called Wenbeorh, has been taken to 
relate to Hinton Ampner, in Hampshire, on the 
ground that in a later endorsement on the 
charter it is stated that Wenbeorh ‘‘is now 
called Hynytone.” In fact Wenbeorh is Wan- 
borough in Wiltshire, on the borders of Berk- 
shire; an adjacent place is still called ‘‘ Little 
Hinton.” 

The name, in O.E. Icenhilde str@t or weg, was 
explained by Dr. Guest as ‘‘the Icenian war- 
street’; but the interpretation cannot well be 
correct. No doubt hilde-weg, hilde-str&t, are 
possible O.E. compounds in the sense of ‘‘ war- 
road”; but hild and its compounds are strictly 
confined to the poetical vocabulary. Besides, 
it is difficult to suppose that there was any 
knowledge of the Iceni in Berkshire. The 
natural supposition would be that the road 
was called from a woman named Icenhild. 
There is, however, no known mention of any 
eee so named, either historical or mytho- 
ogical. Theelement /cen-, also, has not (I believe) 
been found in personal names; one charter is 
attested by ‘‘ Icoenwald monachus,” but this is 
probably a misreading for Koenwald. Still, the 
name Icenhild may have existed, and it would 
be in accordance with analogy to conjecture 
that its first part may be derived from the 
ethnic name of the Iceni: compare the names 
beginning with Peoht- and Wealh-. 

After the Conquest the ‘Ikenild” or 
‘“‘Hikenild” Street is mentioned very early 
(in Henry of Huntingdon and the so-called 
‘* Laws of Edward the Confessor”) as a road 
crossing the island from east to west; and 
there is evidence that the name must at a 
somewhat early date have become popularly 
known as the designation of a road extending 
into the eastern counties. But so far as the 
evidence is known to me,* there is nothing 
absolutely to contradict the supposition that 
the name was first applied to the Berkshire 
portion of the road, and that its more 
extended use may be due to the anti- 


« See Dr. Guest's essay, reprinted in his post- 
humous Origines Celtice. 
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quarianism of the twelfth century. Since 
the name Ikenild Street as the appellation 
of one of the four great roads received a sort 
of legal stamp from its association with ‘‘ the 
king's peace,”’ it may conceivably have taken 
root very quickly in popular language, even 
though in the application it may date only 
from the twelfth centary. 

Some of the evidence adducad from local 
names to show the course of the road appears 
tome delusive. Ickleton (Domesday /chelintone), 
in Cambridgeshire, and icklingham in Suffolk 
(Domesday Eeclingeham), seem to be from the 
Telingas, the family to which Saint Guthlac 
belonged. Ickleford in Hertfordshire is not, 
so far as I know, mentioned in any early docu- 
ment; it may possibly be reglly derived from 
Tkenild. 

The name of Rykenild Street, applied to a 
Roman roal running across the country from 
south-west to north-east, is so curiously 
similar to Ikenild Street that it is hard to think 
that the two names are wholly unconnected. 
In the present state of knowledge it seems 
legitimate to suggest that Rykenild may have 
arisen from an early misreading of Hikenild, 
and that its application to the road running 
north-east may have originated in the notion 
that this important road was one of the four 
great highways on which ‘‘ the king’s peace” 
was to be observed. It is true that the popular 
currency of the name is attested by several 
place-names along the course of the road, and 
some of them are known to be many centuries 
old. But if the name was adopted as the 
official designation of the road, it would soon 
find its way down into ordinary use. 

I offer these conjectures as a suggestion for 
further inquiry, and not by any means as 
affording a final solution of the very difficult 
questions to which they relate. I shall be 
equally satisfied if they can be either estab- 
lished or refuted by convincing proofs. 

Henry BRADLEY. 


THE BAGINBUN STONE. 
Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, N.B.: Ovt, 10, 1894. 

Not having seen the origiaal, I neither hold 
nor wish to indicate any positive opinion re- 
garding the Baginbun inscription (ACADEMY, 
September 22), more especially as some learned 
writers are disposed to believe in it; but I am 
very much inclined to accept Mr. Macalister’s 
alternative suggestion, that this singular legend 
is ‘‘ the result of an innocent (but vacant) 
m amusing himself with no ulterior motive 

yyond that of passing the time-like the 
handiwork of Bill Stumps or Edmund Conic.” 
The letters present just that mixture of Greek 
and Irish characters that in such a case might 
be expected from » youth acquainted with both 
alphabets, snd the rude phonetic spelling 
matches the rest. The rather obvious occur- 
rence of the name Fethard, in the third line, 
is enough to rouse suspicion. 

Dealing with a legend so apparently trivial, 
I will not waste time in defending, step by 
step, the tentative transliteration to be presently 
submitted ; but, allowance granted for a few 
strokes thrown in for purposes of disguise, I 
believe that all the forms may be found in 
examples, or will explain themselves—some, of 
course, more doubtfully than others, The 
following is the reading I would suggest for 
consideration : : 
Luri O’Phaill* 
-leuc Phen 
Phethaird 


* Or perhaps O'Phail; but the third character 
seems to represent ai. If the two final letters are 
i/, the stroke above i must have been added for 
disguise. The last letter in the inscription is 


perhaps intentionally confused, a Greek or Irish d@ 
makiug the word too obvious. 
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That is to say, ‘‘ Larry O'Phail,—Luke Fenn, 
of Fethard.” Being little acquainted with 
modern Irish surnames, I am uncertain whether 
the above are patronymics belonging to the 
Fethard district, or even to Ireland. McPhail 
is a common Argyllshire name, and Phen 
(? Fenn, Phené, Finnie), appears to be a word 
of Gaelic origin. SourTmeEsk, 


London: Oct. 6, 1894. 


I venture with great diffidence to offer a few 
remarks upon the Baginbuno Stone. 

Unfortunately for the reader, the printer has 
placed the inscription upside down. In the 
correct position the majority of the letters 
seem to be intelligible. A help to their de- 
termination is afforded by the alphabet on the 
Kilmalkedar Stone (Christian Inscriptions in the 
Trish Language. vol. ii., pl. v., fig. 9, and pp. 8. 
and 135), and Westwood’s Lapidarium Walliae 
is also useful. 

Tke first letter of the inscription seems a 
compound made up of orA. The two following 
read pt. The fourth and sixth, which are 
seemingly the same, have their nearest repre- 
sentative in an A, as we find it in Irish inscrip- 
tions, turned on its side. The dotted y 
between them falls in with some of the forms 
of U occurring in the same examples, while the 
following 0 with a horizontal dash in it occurs 
for 0 in Westwood’s Myrthyr Mawr inscrip- 
tion. The last letter of the line is the B of the 
Kilmalkedar Stone. The first line would read 
thus: ORA DI AUAOB, which approximates to 
the familiar OR DI (for DO, DU, see Zeuss 
G. Celt.*, p. 639), AUTB.* 

The second line begins with the L of the 
Kilmalkedar Stone, and the previously noted o 
and B succeed. The next letter is difficult to 
determine. It may be a contraction for ocus 

and. The letter following it is almost 
exactly like r* given as a South Wales variant 
in Plate liv., vol. ii, Christian Inscriptions in 
the Trish Language; OK are the next two letters ; 
and the whole line thus reads :— 


LOB [ ] FOR. 


The letter beginning the next line looks like 
a combination of a reversed c with the v‘ of 
Plate liii of vol.ii., Christ. Inscriptions in the Irish 
Language; and the succeeding letter is the s of 
Plate vii. 12, vol. ii. of the same work, with 
probably an 1 inserted. The next letter is the 
B previously noted, followed by what seems o1, 
and immediately succeeded by a combination 
of ¢ and H, such as that given on Plate xliv. 
113 of vol. ii. of the work cited, the final 
letter being seemingly'a compound of I and tr. 
The third line would thus read 


CUS (or CUIS) BOICHIL 


The last word looks like the genitive singular 
of an early form of BUCHAILL (cf. BUGEL gloss 
Pastor). 

Reading ux DI AUIB LOB[ ] FORCUIS BOICHIL 
the meaning seems easy, if we could deter- 
mine the name LOB [? LOBAR], or the LIOBA of 
the Martyrology of Donegal; but I venture to 
hope’ that Dr. Whitley Stokes or Prof. Rbys 
will give the inscription a thorough examina- 
tion, and make their opinion of it public. It 
certainly has no aspect of a forgery; and the 
agreement of many of its letters with those 
on the Kilmalkedar Stone, conjectured to be 
of the sixth or seventh century, makes it an 
object of great interest. A portion of an 
Ogam stone was found at Hook Point, but 

*A friend has suggested that the first a in the 
first line might be an m and the recondae. This 
would give supposing the horizontal dash in the 
o to represent 1 (see Westwood’s Lapidarium In- 
scription at Gnoll), mvaor, an intelligible reading. 
The dash in the o may also be 1 in tke o of Lon, 
giving Lion. 





the size of the stone seen by Mr. Macalister 
disposes of the question of these two having 
formed one. EpMunp McOrvre. 





M. ERNEST LAVISSE. 

Paris: Oc. 8, 1894. 
Referring to a review in the ACADEMY of 
October 6, I beg to state that M. Ernest 
Lavisse never had anything to do with the 
icole des Chartes. He was a pupil of the 
Ecole Normale, and afterwards became a 
teacher at that institution, which has a quite 
different character from the Ecole des Chartes, 
being devoted less to dry erudition and more 
to philosophy. I believe the character of M. 

Lavisse’s writings bears out that judgment. 
Satomon REINACcd. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Sunpay, Oot, 14, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Socialism and Natural 
Selection,” by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

Moxpay, Oct. 15, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Upper 
Extremity,” L. by Prof. W, Anderson. 

Wepvesoay, Oct. 17,8 p m. Microse ical: “ The Foram'‘n- 
ivera ot the Gault of Folkestone,” by Mr. F. Chapman; 
* The Genus Corethron.” by De. H. Stolterf sth. 

Tuurspay. Oct. 18, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: ** The Upper 

Extremity,” IT., by Prof. W. Anderson. 


SCIENCE. 


THE ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANIS AND 
DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, 


Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in threm 
Uebergang aus Asien nach Griechenland und 
Italien. By Victor Hehn. New edition 
by O. Schrader & A. Engler. (Berlin: 
Borntraeger; London: Williams & 
Norgate.) 

Tue appearance in 1870 of Hehn’s work on 
the migration of cultivated plants and 
domesticated animals into Europe was 
what the Germans would call epoch-making. 
For the first time the author sought to 
combine the results of comparative philology 
with the facts furnished by the botanist 
and zoologist, and in this way to trace the 
history of that portion of the flora and 
fauna of Europe which is specially asso- 
ciated with man. It was in some measure 
a continuation of the work begun by 
Pictet: as he had endeavoured to restore 
the picture of primitive Aryan culture by 
the help of language, so Hehn endeavoured 
to restore the history of those plants and 
animals which, as he believed, the nations 
of Europe had received from Asia. The 
philologist, the botanist, and the zoologist 
were all called in to assist and verify one 
another. 

Science has moved on rapidly since the 
first edition of the book was published. 
On the one hand geology has shown 
that plants and animals, formerly supposed 
to have been importations into Europe, 
already existed there in pre-glacial 
times. On the other hand linguistic 
palaeontology has emended its methods, 
and corrected its first hasty conclusions. It 
is now recognised that the want of a 
particular word in one of the Indo-European 
languages does not imply that the object 
denoted by the word was not originally 
known to the speakers of it, and that the 
existence of a borrowed word does not neces- 
sarily mean that the thing represented by it 
was borrowed as well as the name. The2, 
again, phonetic laws are better understood 
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and more stringently applied than was the 
case twenty years ago: the discovery that 
the vowels are as much subject to the 
action of invariable law as the consonants 
has opened up a new world to the etymolo- 
gist, and etymologies which were accepted 
when Hehn wrote are now known to be 
impossible. Archaeology, lastly, with its 
multitudinous and startling disclosures, has 
come to the help of the student. It seems 
strange to us now to fiad a scholar like 
Hehn welcoming in 1880 the attempt of 
Stephani to prove that the treasures found 
by Schliemann at Mykénae were the hoard 
of Gothic barbarians from the Black Sea, 
and belonged to the year 2674.p. Stephani’s 
“demonstration,” he says, “is striking, 
and has rolled a stone away from my heart ; 
but Schliemann and the Greeks, and Glad- 
stone and the English, will be nicely 
irritated and vexed.”” We have travelled a 
long way since then, and Hehn’s words 
now excite in us only a feeling of distrust 
as to his qualifications for judging of 
archaeological evidence. 

But his book contained so much well- 
ordered material, and was in other respects 
such a masterpiece of solid work, that it 
would have been a loss to science had it 
been consigned to the lumber room of dead 
authors. It is, therefore, a matter of con- 
gratulation that it has been brought up to 
date by two such competent scholars as 
Prof. Otto Schrader and Prof. Engler. 
Prof. Engler has contributed the botanical 
corrections, while the rest of the work has 
fallen to the share of Prof. Schrader. The 
latter scholar is well known by his works 
on Indo-European culture, which are dis- 
tinguished alike by wide erudition, a 
thorough acquaintance with the latest re- 
sults of linguistic science, and a remarkable 
sobriety of judgment. A good deal of 
what Hehn wrote has necessarily been 
suppressed ; but wherever it was possible 
the original text has been retained, the 
corrections and additions to it by the two 
editors being printed in smaller type or 
otherwise marked off. 

The changes and modifications which the 
newer knowledge obliges us to make in 
Hehn’s conclusions are almost numberless. 
Time after time we find that a plant 
or animal which, upon the _ evidence 
before him, he had pronounced to be 
of eastern origin, was after all indi- 
genous in Europe. Here, again, what M. 
Salomon Reinach has called “the mirage 
of the Orient” has faded away, and the 
results which the French scholar has arrived 
atin the province of art and archaeology 
receive a curious illustration from the animal 
and vegetable world. Thus, the vine can no 
longer be brought westward from the high- 
lands of Armenia: it has been found in the 
quaternary tufa of France and the travertine 
of Italy, and it still grows wild in southern 
Russia and the Balkan Peninsula. Where, 
however, the juice of its grapes was first 
made into wine is another question, which 
we have no materials for answering. The 
wine of Babylonia was originally made from 
the date, not from the grape; and as Prof. 
Hommel has pointed out, the words which 
in Hebrew signify “vineyard,” “vine,” 
and ‘ grapes,” have in Assyrian the general 


meanings of ‘‘garden,” “stake,” and 
“fruit.” The Hebrew ya’in—“ wine” can- 
not be referred to any known Semitic root; 
and the Assyrian inv, which is found in a 
lexical tablet, is merely borrowed from the 

Janaanitish word. I have always believed 
in a connexion between the Hebrew (or 
Canaanite) ya’in and the Greek oivos, 
though the correct representative of the 
latter would have been «ain, as in E:hiopic. 
The question is complicated by the exist- 
ence of the Armenian gini and Georgian 
g wino: the last, however, may be a loan- 
word from Armenian, while giv/ itself goes 
back to vint. The word belongs to the 
European division of Indo-European speech : 
it is not found in the Eastern branch. 

While the European invention of grape- 
wine seems thus to be vindicated—though 
it must not be forgotten that grape-wine 
was known to the Egyptians as far back as 
the age of the Old Empire—there are other 
cases in which Asia can still claim the 
priority. The ass, for example, is certainly 
not native to Europe. Whether or not it 
was first tamed in the mountains of Abys- 
sinia, it had been so long an inhabitant of 
Babylonia as to be termed by the Sumerians 
“the animal” simply. In opposition to 
the horse, which was called ‘‘ the animal of 
the eastern highlands,” it was, however, 
sometimes denoted by ideographs which 
read ‘‘ the animal of the West.” Like Prof. 
Otto Schrader, I regard Benfey’s derivation 
of the Greek ovos (originally doves) from the 
Semitic dthén as impossible. The Greek 
word would rather claim connexion with 
the Sumerian ansu, which, like several other 
Sumerian words, has been preserved in the 
Armenian ¢3. That the Latin asinus is not 
borrowed from the Greek évos is clear from 
its form; but it is equally clear that the 
two words come from the same original. 
Why this should be sought in the north of 
the Balkan Peninsula, as Prof. Schrader 
thinks, I do not see. 

The volume has been so carefully edited 
that the critic is deprived of all occupation. 
One error of Hehn’s, however, seems to 
have escaped Prof. Schrader’s observation. 
It is the statement derived from Movers 
that the word Rimmon in the name of the 
Sun-god, Hadad-Rimmon, denotes the 
pomegranate. The cuneiform inscriptions 
have taught us that this is a mistake. 
The correct reading of the god’s name is 
Ramman, perhaps “the thunderer,” and 
the form Rimmon is due to an erroneous 
etymology of the Masoretic punctuators. 
The pomegranate was doubtless a sacred 
tree in the East, but it had nothing to do, 
so far as we know, with the worship of the 
Sun-god. A. H. Sayce. 


WE have received the sixth part (Diastullos- 
Galata) of Dr. Alfred Holder’s Alt-Celtischer 
Sprachschatz (Leipzig: Teubner). The last article 
is unfinished; but the portion of it included 
in this number contains fourteen columns of 
passages from Greek and Roman writers, in 
which the names Galatae and Galatia occur. 
It is unnecessary to repeat what we have 
already said as to the value of this laborious 
work, which will be absolutely indispensable 
to all students of ancient Celtic nomenclature, 








language, and history. We think it desirable 


to point out, however, that the articles relating 
to British place-names have, from the beginning 
of the book, been often unsatisfactory, the 
identification of the localities being in some 
cases demonstrably wrong, and in other cas~s 
very doubtful. Unfortunately, Dr. Holder 
seldom or never cites any authority for the 
identifications, and we find it impossible to 
guess from what source some of them can have 
been obtained. In the part before us, it is 
stated that the Darnovaria of Antoninus is 
perhaps Rochester. Apparently this is some- 
thing more than a misprint or slip of the pen 
for Dorchester, since in the article Durotriges 
Dorset and Dorchester are said to be derived 
from this tribal name. The truth is, of course, 
that Dorchester (in old English Dornwaraceaster) 
is Durnovaria, and that Dorset (Dorns@te) is 
derived from the name of the town, so that 
neither of these names has any etymological 
connexion with Durotriges. The author does 
not suggest any etymology for Durnovaria: it 
seems possible that it may be derived from a 
personal name *Durnovaros (from durno- fist, 
hand, vdros = Welsh gwawr champion), though 
such a name has not been found recorded. For 
the Bovio of the Itinerary Dr. Holder gives 
‘‘ Boverton,” without any indication of the 
situation of the place ; wherever Boverton may 
be, the identification seems to be founded 
merely on the resemblance in the spelling of the 
names, though they cannot possibly have any- 
thing in common. The Welsh form of Bovium 
seems to be preserved in the Domesday /uistan, 
now Beeston Castle. In the preceding Parts 
of the work, though not, so far as we have 
observed, in this last, the modern names of 
places in Britain are often confusingly mis- 
printed. In the article ‘‘Dumnonii” the 
quotations relating to the Dumnonii of Corn- 
wall and Devon are not separated from those 
which refer to the people of the same name in 
Scotland. Dr. Holder would do well, if pos- 
sible, to submit his proof-sheets to some 
Englishman conversant with Roman-British 
geography. Another point in which the book 
is open to criticism is the occasional inclusion 
of names that are, unquestionably, not Celtic 
at all, such as Baeda’s ‘‘ Ad Barve, id est Ad 
Nemus,” which is simply Old English. It is, 
no doubt, helpful that names that have been 
wrongly supposed by good scholars to be 
Celtic should be mentioned, with a note that 
they belong to other languages In the 
instance quoted, however, and in_ several 
others, there is no intimation of the kind. We 
do not make these remarks in any censorious 
spirit, but because we are anxious that this 
important work should be as nearly perfect as 
it can be made. 


M. Victor Henry’s Précis de Grammaire 
Comparée de V Anglais et de 0 Allemand, which 
has already been favourably noticed in the 
ACADEMY, has been translated by the author 
into English, and published under the title of 
A Short Comparative Grammar of English and 
German (Sonnenschein). In the Preface M. 
Henry refers with much satisfaction to the 
praise which we bestowed on his work, and 
states that he has adopted most of the correc- 
tions which we suggested. We naturally 
regret that he has not seen fit to adopt all of 
them, and there are several other matters of 
detail which we consider open to objection ; 
but these faults do not detract very seriously 
from the value of the book, which has, in fact, 
no rival in English. We are glad to observe 
that the original work has been cordially 
welcomed by Prof. Streitberg in the Jndo- 
germanische Forschungen. The translation is 
highly creditable to M. Victor Henry’s practi- 
cal mastery of the English language: an 
ordinary English reader would hardly suspect, 
from internal evidence, that it was the work of 








a foreigner. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. Frank McCiean has expressed his 
desire to present a large equatorially mounted 
telescope, equipped for photographic and spec- 
troscopic work, to the Royal Observatory at 
the Cape of Good Hope. With this object he 
has arranged with Sir Howard Grubb, for the 
construction of a photographic refracting tele- 
scope of 24 inches aperture, and for an object 
glass prism to work with it, having a refract- 
ing angle of 7} degress and the same aperture 
as the object-giass. The glass for the object- 
glass and prism have already been secured, and 
the definitive order for the instrument was 
given to Sir Howard Grubb on May 4 last. 
Coupled with the photographic telescope, there 
is to be a visual refracting telescope of 18 inches 
aperture. The mounting is to be sufficiently 
elevated to allow a slit spectroscope, for the 
determination of stellar motions in the line of 
sight, to be attached to the photographic 
telescope; and the gift will include such a 
spectroscope, as well as an observatory of light 
construction. 


Mr. WiLtiAm Lunt, of Kew, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Trinidad. 


Tne Royal Microscopical Society will hold 
its first meeting of the new session, at 20, 
Hanover-square, on Wednesday next, October 
17, at 8 p.m., when Mr. F. Chapman will 
read a paper on ‘The Foraminifera of the 
Gault of Folkestone.” 


Mr. Exvtior Stock announces A Manual of 
Exotic Ferns and Selaginella, by Mr. E. Sand- 
ford. The book will contain descriptions of 
one thousand species and varieties, and some 
six hundred synonyms, as well as notes on their 
culture. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


A NEw part of Prof. Ascoli’s Glossarium 
Palaeo-Hibernicum has just been published. 
It contains the end of R, the whole of S, and 
the beginning of T. 

AN article by Mr. F. Legge on the recent 
works of Prof. Hommel, Terrien de Lacouperie, 
Sayce, and others, tracing the civilisations of 
antiquity back to Babylonia, will appear in the 
October number of the Scottish Review. 


Tue Religious Tract Society has aided the 
American Board of Foreign Missions by a 
grant for a Catechism, and a simple Primer 
(based on the Syllabaire-Regimbeau), in the 
Fang language (spoken on the Gaboon 
river), through their missionary, the Rev. 
A. W. Marling. He has also asked for aid 
in publishing a volume of Old and New Testa- 
ment Stories, and the committee are helping in 
its illustration. For the Mang’anja dialect 
(spoken in the South of Lake Nyassa) the 
Religious Tract Society is helping in the publi- 
cation of 7'he Peep of Day, the request coming 
through Miss 8. B. Bell, a missionary of the 
Church of Scotland, at Blantyre. 


FINE ART. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF CIMA, 
Ricerche intorno alla Vita e alle Opere di 
Giambattista Cima. By Don V. Botteon 
and Doctor A. Aliprandi. (Conegliano.) 
Tux Italians of to-day, like their Roman 
ancestors, may be described as a race with 
& passion for monuments. Having filled 


their cities, towns, and villages with statues 
of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, those 
communities which happened to have a 
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painter of renown among the number of 
their citizens are taking every opportunity 
to remind themselves and the universe 
of this fact. A year ago Borgo San 
Sepolcro unveiled a monument to Pier dei 
Franceschi; Bassano is erecting one to 
Jacopo da Ponte, and Conegliano, not to 
be left behind, has recently put up a neat 
tablet in the arcade of its town-hall to the 
memory of Cima, and, what is more to the 
purpose, has published a monograph con- 
taining a great deal of fresh information 
about this strenuous painter. All praise is 
due to the compilers of this work for the 
dilligence with which they have searched 
through their own archives, and for their 
abstention from the dithyrambic language 
too frequently indulged in by Italian muni- 
cipal critics. 

The fresh documents prove conclusively 
that Giovanni Battista Cima was born 
and brought up at Conegliano, and not, as 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle supposed, 
at Udine. It was doubtless this ill- 
founded supposition that led these critics 
to see Friulan crudities in work of such 
classic Venetian merit as the Madonna and 
Saints of Vicenza, or the St. John of Santa 
Maria dell’Orto of Venice. The date of 
Cima’s birth can now be put no later than 
January or February, 1460; for his signa- 
ture is found in a document of 1474, and, 
according to Venetian law, a male attained 
his majority at the age of fourteen. Cima, 
it appears, was the family name of the 
— and not, as Boschini imagined, a 
atuous pun on his own conceit, nor, as 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle fancied, a 
reference to Cima’s putting mountain peaks 
—cime—in his backgrounds. The painter 
seems, however, to have been the first to 
use this form of the name, shortened from 
Cimatore — ‘‘cloth-shearer,” a name derived 
from the trade pursued by his ancestors for 
at least two generations. 

Cima did not leave Conegliano definitely 
until 1489, although the picture at Vicenza 
of that date proves that he must have 
had his training and formed his style at 
Venice—doubtless in the school of Alvise 
Vivarini. From that date until 1516 we 
find him living in Venice, twice married, 
having two sons by his first wife and three 
sons and three daughters by the second. 
In 1516 he returned to Conegliano, settling 
down comfortably in the house left him by 
his father, a house still existing. But he 
did not long enjoy the peace of his native 
hills; for he died intestate not later certainly 
than September 1, 1518, and probably a 
year earlier. He did not, therefore, die 
young, as Vasari says, although he seems to 
have been just at the height of his power as 
a painter. In no other work, surely, do his 
qualities appear more attractive than in his 
last, the one in the Brera representing St. 
Peter enthroned. This picture is even more 
porcelain-like in the coolness of its tones, is 
even more transparent in the shadows, and 
firmer in drawing, than the other works of 
this uniformly excellent master. What he 
would have done had he lived longer, 
whether he would, like Catena, have felt 
the kindling glow of Giorgione : are ques- 
tions one cannot help asking. 





The catalogue of Vima’s works contained | 





in this monograph is by far the most com- 
plete in existence. Unfortunately, however, 
it is of no great value, as it has not been 
compiled by carefully trained connoisseurs, 
and the authors have not so much as 
seen many of the pictures described. But 
to compensate for this, we have detailed 
accounts of the history and vicissitudes of 
the more important works. Particularly 
interesting are the documents relating to 
the “Incredulity of Thomas,” and its 
history down to the date of its acquisition 
by the National Gallery. Until 1818 the 
picture remained on the altar in the chursh 
of San Francesco at Portogruaro, for which 
it was painted ; but in that year it was sent 
to Venice to be restored. There it remained 
until 1833, having had in the meantime a 
narrow escape from destruction by flood, 
when it fell and lay in salt water for some 
hours. Scarcely returned to Portogruaro, 
the altar-piece began to show signs of peel- 
ing off, and in 1852 it was again sent to be 
restored. This proved useless, as it im- 
mediately began to peel off again. In 
1861 Sir Charles Eastlake saw it, and 
offered forty thousand francs for it; but 
the question of proprietorship prevented its 
sale. It was finally bought for the National 
Gallery—of course, not for the British 
Museum, as the authors say—by Mr. 
Boxall for £1,800; and “in the British 
Museum they now show visitors what 
English gold could do to rob Italy of so 
precious an art treasure.” 

A few obvious mistakes may be indicated 
here. The “‘ Nativity” at Motta di Livenza 
is not by Cima. Morelli ascribed it to 
Pordenone, and it is at any rate of his 
school. The ‘ Madonna,” belonging to 
Signor Piccinelli, of Bergamo, is not by 
Cima, but a signed work of his imitator, 
Giovanni Maria da Carpi. The “St. 
Jerome,” in the Giovanelli collection, is 
by Basaiti. Among the genuine works not 
mentioned in the catalogue are a fine 
‘*Madonna” at Richmond Hill, belonging 
to Sir Francis Cooke, and a ‘‘ Coronation of 
the Virgin” in San Giovanni e Paolo at 
Venice. 

This monograph cannot be regarded as a 
final word upon Cima. It makes no attempt 
to re-create his artistic personality, nor does 
it try to connect him with the art movement 
of his time. And it is in this connexion 
that Cima is particularly interesting. Why 
Sebastiano del Piombo signed himself as 
a “pupil of Giovanni Bellini” on 4 
picture which betrays no influence but 
Cima’s, isa problem that still remains to 
be solved. Morelli’s supposition that Cima 
must have been for some time the foreman 
of Bellini’s workshop seems a likely one, 
but it needs corroboration. Cima’s influence 
on such a fascinating artist at Catena and 
on one so sympathetic as Lotto was certainly 
considerable; and if alJ such points were care- 
fully worked out, we should probably find 
that Cima was more than a mere painter of 
severe Madonnas and ascetic saints. But 
the monograph of Don Vincenzo Botteon 
and Doctor Aliprandi has at least the merit 
of making an elaborate study of Cima much 
more fruitful than it could have been 
hitherto. 

BERNHARD BERENSON. 
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THE LIMES IN GERMANY. 


THREE years ago the representations of 
Mommsen and other scholars induced the 
German Imperial Government to establish and 
subsidise a Commission for the full examination 
of the Pfahlgraben and Teufelsmauer, the 
earthwork and stone wall which mark to this 
day the Limes of the Roman Empire between 
Rhine and Danube. Five years were allotted 
to the task: a distinguished soldier, Gen. von 
Sarwey, and a distinguished scholar, Dr. F. 
Hettner, were appointed military and archaeo- 
logical directors, while the indispensable super- 
vision of the separate excavations was entrusted 
to various ‘‘ Streckenkommissare ”—university 
teachers, schoolmasters, experienced local 
antiquaries, who give their unpaid services in 
districts near their homes. The results of the 
whole undertaking will be presently published 
in elaborate form. Meanwhile, the Limesdlatt, 
edited by Dr. MHettner (Trier: F. Lintz) 
contains interim reports from ‘‘Strecken- 
kommissare,” while annual summaries by the 
same scholar appear in the Anzeiger of the 
Archaeological Institute. By the kindness of 
Gen. von Sarwey and his colleagues, I have 
been able to visit some of the more notable 
excavations ; and the following paragraphs, 
based on what I have read and seen, are meant 
to sum up the results hitherto attained by the 
Commission in its two spheres of work, the 
survey of the Limes and the examination of the 
forts which defended it. 

The survey of the Limes was, in the first 
instance, intended to determine the course and 
character of the actual boundary works; and 
this intention is being well fulfilled. We know 
now better than ever that the frontiers of 
Upper Germany and Raetia were differently 
built. Along the German Limes was placed an 
earthwork and ditch, with frequent towers 
close behind, and forts at no great distance. 
The Raetic Limes had neither earthwork nor 
ditch, but a stone wall four feet thick, no 
match for our English Murus, but constructed 
respectably enough: there are buttresses, as it 
seems, every ten or fifteen yards, turrets are 
built into it at suitable spots, while detached 
forts lie three or four or five miles southwards. 
The two Limites appear to meet in the Réthen- 
bachthal, not very far from Hohenstaufen, where 
the stone wall comes to a nicely finished end, and 
the earthwork takes its place. It is an odd 
position, halfway up a steep hill side, and there 
is a chance that it may be an accident; for 
occasional bits of masonry occur two or three 
times on the German Limes in the midst of the 
prevailing earthwork. But it is in the district 
where we have other reasons for locating the 
boundary of Germany and Raetia, and it may 
well be the exact spot. 

The survey of the Limes has also resulted in 
two striking finds, the ‘‘gromatic” ditch and 
the “‘ palisades.” The Roman gromatic writers 
prescribe, for the security of boundaries, that 
a ditch be dug, set thick with unmistakable 
signa, and then covered in ; and there is reason 
in the device. In ancient and modern times 
alike it has been recognised that buried land- 
marks are safe against the malice of floods or 
of neighbours, but it is surprising to find the 
plan adopted on the frontiers of the Empire. 
Yet one skilful excavator, M. Jacobi, 
has discovered on the Taunus a small 
ditch running just outside the main fosse: it 

been planted with rows of stones or bits of 
Roman pottery, wood, iron, and other unex- 
pected trifles, and had obviously been inten- 
tionally covered in. This ditch appears to 
occur in a variety of forms along the whole 
Limes, and presumably marks the legal 
so appears elsewhere. It is 
id in of the line of forts, the so-called 
imling-linie,” which runs (roughly) from 


frontier: it a 


found in front 





the Main to the Neckar at some distance behind | 


the Pfahlgraben. The conclusion seems cogent 
that this line, which has neither earthwork, 
nor wall, nor fosse, was an_ earlier 
frontier marked only by the gromatic ditch. 
Yet more, this ditch occurs in or near a couple 
of camps: M. Jacobi has found that in one 
case it marks the Decumanus and Cardo, in 
another it may provide a kind of surveying 
basis. The gromatic writers, it appears, were 
not so inaccurate as was thought, and Latin 
scholars will have to pay fresh attention to 
them. 

Another striking discovery has been made 
by M. W. Kohl in Bavaria. In front of the 
Raetic wall he has come upon a ditch which 
was obviously filled with made earth: at the 
bottom were great blocks of decayed firwood, 
the remnants of tree-trunks sawn in half and 
set in rows. Hadrian, as is well known, 
stipitibus magnis in modum muralis sepis funditus 
iactis . . barbaros separavit. It looks very 
much as if Hadrian planted what Mr. Kohl has 
found ; and then, when his palisades were broken 
or decayed, some successor, Pius or Marcus 
Aurelius, set up the more lasting wall. There 
are, however, noxious elements of uncertainty 
in this theory, which can be expelled only by 
further digging. 

Meanwhile the examination of the forts 
behind the Limes has proceeded rapidly. 
These forts are nearly eighty in number, and 
some are so badly preserved as to test the 
utmost skill of excavators, but per contra the 
remains are rarely far below the surface, and 
the internal buildings seem fewer than is usual 
in our northern camps. The smaller finds are 
rather disappointing, and the epigraphists are 
hopelessly despondent ; but valuable work has 
been done in fixing, planning, and recording. 
Evidence is slowly accumulating as to the 
stages by which the Romans reached their 
ultimate Limes, and it is encouraging to find 
that this new evidence on the whole confirms 
the little that we knew or suspected before. 
One may well congratulate the Commission, 
its Directors, and its ‘‘ Streckenkommissare”’ 
on three years of successful activity, and on 
two most striking discoveries. It is pleasant 
to think that these two discoveries were made 
by men who are not scholars by profession but 
archaeologists by choice. They will, beyond 
doubt, be vigorously followed up, and, to- 
gether with Dr. Hettner’s forthcoming descrip- 
tions of the forts, will form a substantial 
addition to our knowledge and a substantial 
encouragement for the future. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE third annual issue of Zuropean Pictures of 
the Year will be published next week, containing 
works by artists of France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, exhibited in the various 
Salons during 1894. It will give a thorough 
representation of the various Schools on the 
Continent, among which the Munich ‘‘ Seces- 
sion”’ School, which has been creating so much 
interest in artistic circles, will be fully dealt 
with. 


MEssrs, RICHARD BENTLEY & Son announce 
The Lives of James Holmes and John Varley, 
written by Mr. Alfred Thomas Story, the 
biographer of Linnell. 


AmonéG the exhibitions to open next week 
are—a collection of drawings of birds, fish, 
and flowers of Japan, by the native artist, 
Watanabe Seitei, at the Japanese Gallery ; and 
a collection of Finnish handiwork and curios, 
at the Society of Artists—both in New Bond- 





street. 





THE first general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the current session will take place 
at 22, Albemarle-street, on Monday, November 
19, at 5 p.m., not on October 15 as previously 
arranged. Mr. Arthur Evans will read a paper 
on his discoveries in Crete, and Mr. A. G. 
Bather a paper on the mythology of the 
‘* Bacchae.”” 

TuE eighth ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund will be held in the 
hall of the Zoological Society, Hanover-square, 
on Friday, October 26, at 4 p.m., under the 
presidency of Sir William Fowler. M. Naville 
and Mr. Hogarth will both deliver addresses 
upon their work at Deir el Bahari. 


Miss Broprick will deliver a course of six 
lectures on ‘‘ Ancient Egypt” at +, Vanbrugh- 
terrace, Blackheath, on Wednesdays at 3 p.m., 
beginning on October 17. Some of the lectures 
will be illustrated with lime-light views. 


Ti® widow of Mr. Edwin Long has presented 
his large picture of ‘‘The Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter” to the municipality of Bath, which 
was his native city. 


MUSIC. 
THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

THURSDAY morning was devoted to the 
‘** Messiah,” given under the direction of Mr. 
Stockley. Inthe evening there was a miscel- 
laneous programme. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” 
Overture was finely played, though a little 
hurrying at times robbed it of some of its 
dignity. This was followed by Mr. Henschel’s 


‘** Stabat Mater” for soli, chorus, and orchestra, 
written expressly for Birmingham. Among 


settings of the old Latin hymn the one by 





Rossini is very celebrated ; another by Dvorak 
is one of the loftiest and most impressive 
sacred works of modern times. Mr. Henschel 
has been influenced by both these composers, 
especially the latter; yet there is nothing in 
his music approaching to plagiarism. The 
opening movement, ‘‘ Stabat Mater Dolorosa” 
shows both tenderness and dignity; the 
‘*monotone”’ section, after the original form 
of the enharmonic modulation, is impressive, 
but its simplicity is somewhat marred by the 
chromatic cadence at the end. There are 
several passages in the work in which 
the composer is inclined to indulge freely 
in chromatics, On the other hand, he has 
shown how strong and _ effective such 
colouring is when used in moderation: the 
‘‘quando corpus morietur” of the last 
number offers an appropriate illustration. 
The ‘Quis est homo” for tenor solo and 
chorus is a neat, smooth movement. The 
“Pro Peccatis”’ is remarkable for the vigour of 
its opening, and the calm of its closing section. 
The ‘“‘ Kia Mater” for contralto solo and 
chorus is one of the most attractive numbers 
of the score. The opening five-bar phrase, and, 
indeed, the complete musical sentence, is plain- 
tive, and has the charm of simplicity; the 
clever scoring, too, adds greatly to the effect 
of the music. Passing over the ‘Fac me 
vere,” the freshness of the ‘‘ Virgo, virginum 
praeclara’’ deserves notice; the very soft 
close acts as an excellent foil to the exciting 
‘*TInflammatus” which follows. The opening 
section—except for the semitone sliding pro- 
gression at the words ‘‘Per te, Virgo, sum 
defensus”—is powerful, while the middle 
section is not Jacking in grace. The introduc- 
tion of the old ‘‘ Dies Irae’’ cantus firmus at 
the end is very striking. A footnote in the 
score makes mention of its long association 
(from the sixth century) with the Latin hymn. 
Musicians on hearing it are probably reminded 
of the last movement of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie 
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Fantastique,’ and the association, un- 
fortunately, is scarcely sacred; for the 
travesty of the French composer, however, Mr. 
Henschel is not responsible. The closing move- 
ment ‘‘ Quando corpus” is impressive, and the 
addition for the first time in the work of harp 
and organ to the orchestra is of excellent 
effect. Mr. Henschel in this ‘‘ Stabat Mater” 
displays taste, judgment, and skill; but one 
cannot say that the work shows strong 
individuality. It is, however, a work of great 
merit; and, as in the vocal parts the composer 
has studied the convenience and comfort of 
singers, it will probably become popular. The 
performance, under the direction of the com- 
poser, was highly satisfactory: the solo quartet 
consisted of Mrs. Henschel, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
and Messrs. I. Lloyd and Andrew Black. 
They all sang well, and Miss Wilson was heard 
to greater advantage than in Dr. Parry’s 
** Saul” on the previous day. 

There is nothing new to say about Schubert’s 
‘*Unfinished Symphony,” but the fine per- 
formance certainly deserves mention; many 
times have we heard it under Dr. Richter’s 
direction, but cannot recall a more finished, 
sympathetic rendering. Miss Marie Brema 
displayed great dramatic power in Brahms’s 
gloomy but noble Rhapsody (Op. 53). Mr. 
Lloyd in Gounod’s “Lend me your aid,” 
achieved a brilliant success. The concert con- 
cluded with a spirited performance of Dvorik’s 
characteristic ‘* Husitska ’’ Overture. 

The programme on Friday morning was 
severe, Dut interesting. Cherubini’s Mass in 
D minor is a noble but long work. Side by 
side with pages of the highest order, such as 
the serene ‘‘ Et incarnatus est’ and solemnly 
dramatic ‘‘ Crucifixus,” there are others in 
which the composer’s head rather than his 
heart was engaged. The Mass seems long, not 
because it contains very many bars, but 
because they are not all equally inspired. At 
the opening the singing of the choir was flat—- 
no wonder, after the heavy rehearsals and long 
performances of previous days — but they 
recovered. The soloists, Mme. Albani, Marian 
McKenzie, and Messrs. Lloyd and Henschel, 
sang well. Wagner's ‘‘ Good Friday Music,” 
from ‘‘ Parsifal,” arranged for orchestra, was 
apparently enjoyed; it loses, however, much 
apart from its surroundings. Palestrina’s 
“Stabat Mater” alla cappella was sung in an 
expressive manner. The ‘‘ Wagner” version 
was used, in which, for the sake of contrast, 
certain portions have been allotted to soloists, 
and other portions to a« small or half-choir. 
Whether purists would approve of all Wagner 
has done, may be doubtful; butit is certain 
that his version, as performed here under Dr. 
Richter’s direction, is effective. Palestrina’s 
music is old, yet not old-fashioned: it can 
stand side by side with that of Wagner, and 
not suffer from comparison ; each composer 
was great in his own way. 

The programme concluded with Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat. The evening concert in- 
cluded two masterpieces—-Schumann’s ‘‘ Faust,” 
Part 3, and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral Symphony,” 
to which justice was rendered by all concerned 
in the performances. Thus the Festival came 
to a successful close. Of the novelties, Dr. 
Parry’s ‘‘ King Saul” was by far the most im- 
portant. Our notice last week is but the record of 
a first impression ; when this Oratorio is given 
in London we shall hope to render it that 
fuller justice which it deserves. Mr. C. W. 
Perkins deserves a special word for the ability 
which he displayed at the organ during the 
week. Dr. Richter won golden opinions: he 
is cool-headed, but not cold; firm, but not 
tyrannical ; while in the art of conveying his 
intentions, it would be difficult to find his 
superior. 

J. S. Sireptock, 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


WE have received from Messrs. Augener :— 

J. 8. Bach’s Organ Works, Vol X., edited by 
W. T. Best. This contains four organ 
concertos, transcribed from the violin concertos 
of the Italian, Vivaldi. Why Bach, whose 
power of inventing and developing themes 
was practically unlimited, had recourse to 
another composer’s work is difficult to under- 
stand; probably it was to please the Duke 
Wilhelm Ernst of Saxc-Weimar. Anyhow, 
he helped to immortalise works which, in 
their original form, are well-nigh forgotten. 
No. 3 has much to interest, especially the 
fine Adagio Recitando, but it is somewhat too 
liberal in cadenza passages; No. 4, consisting 
of only eighty-one bars, is formal; Nos. 1 
and 2 are the best, being full of charm and 
skill; the two slow movements are remarkable 
for their simplicity and earnestness. 


Cecilia, Books 46 and 47, edited by W. T. 
Best. The first book opens with a “‘ Fantasia 
on a Chorale,” by the able editor. The melody 
is taken from the old Scotch Psalter of 1615; 
and its plain, diatonic character forms a strik- 
ing contrast to some of the modern harmonies 
of the Fantasia. The writing is skilful, 
vigorous, and effective. This piece is followed 
by a graceful Andante, also from Mr. Best’s 
pen. Then comes a Fugue by that worthy 
musician, Samuel Wesley. The serpentine 
subject is attractive, the workmanship clever, 
and the form free. Wesley was an intense 
admirer of Bach, but no slavish imitator. 
Book 47 contains four pieces by J. L. Krebs, 
one of Bach’s pupils, of whom he said that 
‘‘he was the best crab [Krebs] in all the 
brook [Bach].”’ With this recommendation, 
it will be sufficient to state that the pieces con- 
sist of three Fugues and a Prelude on a 
Chorale. 


Clementi Sonatinas, Op. 37 and 38, These 
opuscula, though well-worn, are not worn out. 

his edition has phrase marks and fingering 
by Dr. Hugo Riemann. The former seems to 
require, here and there, a foot-note by way of 
explanation; the latter is good and useful, 
though, at times, a little beyond the compass 
of small hands. 


From Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co. :— 

The Blue-eyed Maiden’s Sony and The Green 
Cavalier’s Song. Words by the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, music by Princess Beatrice. 
Judged from a high standard, these songs 
may be found lacking in originality; but 
they both deserve praise for their simplicity 
and refinement. In the first there are some 
pleasing points—the Schubert-like transitions 
from minor to major and the variety of 
rhythr: ; the forte chords at the end, however, 
seem to us a little out of place. The second is 
fresh and graceful, though not quite so attrac- 
tive as the first. 


From Messrs. Weekes :— 

Legend of Oriella. Music by J. Hoffmann. 
This is a Cantata for female voices, with words 
by E. Oxenford, based on a legend of the Ber- 
nese Oberland. The introduction and the first 
chorus, ‘‘ Hark the Bells,” are smooth and 
pleasing; the next chorus is somewhat com- 
monplace. The “storm” recitative has a weak 
opening and a weak ending, but an effective 
middle. 


Original Organ Compositions. By W. A. Jeffer- | 


son. This collection of short pieces contains 
much that is deserving of praise. The opening 
‘“‘ Sketch” is attractive, and the following ‘‘ In- 
terlude” and “Elegy” are graceful. The 
‘“March Seraphic,” however, scarcely bears 
out its title. e final number, ‘‘ Fughetta,” 


has an attractive theme, and some of the work- 
ing is good. 





Berceuse, Russian Cradle-Song. By V. 

Donagrof, is a quiet, effective little song. 
From Messrs. Chappell :— 

Album of Ten Album Songs. Composed by A. 
Goring Thomas. These songs, selected from a 
considerable number left in MS., will form a 
pleasing souvenir of our talented English com- 
poser, who died ere his musical gifts were fully 
matured. The MSS. are not dated, but there 
is evidence to show that some were among his 
earliest works, and others written in his later 
years. The melodies are fresh and flowing; and 
in many places one can see how the composer 
tried to set them off to advantage by means of 
clever, piquant harmonisation. The graceful 
‘“‘Good-night,” and the light Mazurka entitled 
‘*L’Enfance,” may be named as instances, 
There is, of course, reason to regret that Mr. 
Goring Thomas did not himself prepare these 
songs for the press , for the fact that he kept 
them back would seem t» show that he had 
not put the finishing touches tothem. But the 
many admirers of the composer of ‘‘ Esmer- 
alda” will welcome his last, if incomplete, 
message. 

Abide with Me. By J. Haydn Parry. There 
is feeling and force in some of the music, but 
towards the close it is sensational rather than 
solemn. The well-known hymn demands a 
chaste setting. 

Falling Leaves. Waltz Song. By F. Paolo 
Tosti. The composer has a style of his own; 
and though to some tastes it may be a little 
too simple—a little too sentimental—it has cer- 
tainly proved successful. This song, with its 
waltz rhythm, will no doubt maintain Signor 
Tosti’s reputation. 


The Hum of Bees and Scotch Johnny. By 
J.L. Molloy. Two light, thoroughly Molloyesq 
songs. Ofthe two we prefer the second. 


Come Back, Jeannot. By Tito Mattei. A 
pleasing love-ballad. It is popular in form, 
yet not lacking in a certain refinement. 


Thistle-down and To Mistress Rose. By 
Frank L. Moir. Two short, neat little songs. 
There is a pleasing quaintness about the second, 
and we only wish the end were as good as the 
beginning. The words by Mrs. Chandler 
Moulton form a welcome change from the 
‘* golden-sunset,” “hand-in-hand” style of 
poem so common. 


Good-night, Pretty Stars. By Noel Johnson. 
This is a neat, delicate little song. Why did 
not the composer write D flat instead of C 
sharp in bar 7 of page 4? Surely it is 
supertonic harmony over a dominant pedal. 

Deuxiéme Gavotte. By Carlo Albanesi. The 
music, for the most part modern in character, 
is clever and effective. The ‘“‘ Musette ” trio is 
very quaint, and contrasts well with the 
principal section. This is a drawing-room 
piece likely to be much in demand. 

Chimes. Waltz. ‘By Algernon Rose. A light, 
taking, well-written waltz. The ‘‘ Hour Bell” 
coda is quite @/a Schumann. But why G sharp 
and not A flat ? It is surely dominant harmony 
over a tonic pedal. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


T1& first of a short autumnal series of ‘‘ Richter 
Concerts” was given at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday evening. There is little to say about 
it, except that the programme contained no 
novelties, that the performances were excellent, 
and that the audience was enthusiastic. Mr. 
Bispham, however, deserves a word for his fine 
d tory singing in two Wagner excerpts. 
But though there is little for a critic to do at 
such a concert except enjoy it, he may express 
his pleasure that the London public appreciates 
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its advantages. There are certain things over 
which the best conductor has no control: 
temperature may affect voices or instruments ; 
but, as a rule, a ‘‘ Richter Concert ’’ means one 
well contrived and well conducted. 


Mr. Franz RuMMEL, who has not appeared 
in London for several years, gave an orchestral 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening. It was, perhaps, a somewhat 
dangerous experiment to play three pianoforte 
Concertos in one evening; but all three were 
masterpieces and presented strong contrasts, so 
that the music did not seem long. We will 
not say that the pianist revealed all the pathos 
of Beethoven’s Concerto in G, or all the poetry 
of Schumann’s in A minor; but both works 
were interpreted with marked intelligence, and 
without any affectation or exaggeration. The 
third, brilliantly performed, was the one in G 
minor by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Rummel has a fine 
technique : he is, indeed, master of the key- 
board. The orchestra was under the careful 
direction of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
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JOHN LANE begs to announce his REMOVAL to his NEW OFFICES, 
which will in future be known as “The BODLEY HEAD, V1IGO 


STREET, where orders for any of the Publications enumerated below 


should be addressed. 
THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. III. 


Ready on the 16th of October. 


Pott 4to 


upwards of 270 pages, 15 Full-page Illustrations, Title-Page, and Cover Design, 5s. net. 
Contributions will appear by the following :— 


LITERATURE—WILLIAM WATSON, 


ELLEN M. CLERKE, HENRY HARLAND, THEO MARZIALS, ERNEST DOWSON, 
LIONEL JOHNSON, ANNIE MACDONELL, OC. 8., NORA HOPPER, 8. CORNISH WATKINS, HUBERT CRAOKANTHORPE, 


OUSTANCE, 


KENNETH GRAHAME, ARTHUR SYMONS, ELLA D’ARCY, JOSE MARIA de HEREDIA, 


THEODORE WRATISLAW, ARTHUR MOORE, OLIVE 


MORTON FULLERTON, LEILA MACDONALD, C. W. DALMON, MAX BEERBOHM, and JOHN DAVIDSON. 


ART—PHILIP BROUGHTON, GEORGE THOMSON, 
STEER, WILLIAM HYDE, and MAX BEERBOHM. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY, ALBERT FOSCHTER, WALTER SICKERT, P. WILSON 


Vol. I., Fourth Edition, and Vol. II., Third Edition, are still on Sale. 


OSCAR WILDE.—A WOMAN of NO IMPORTANCE: a Comedy in Four Acts. 


Small 4to, in a cover designed by CO. H. Shannon, 7s. 6d. net. 


[ Ready. 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY: his Life and his Work. With a Portrait, and 


Selections from his Poems by LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


JOAQUIN MILLER.—THE BUILDING 


5s. net 


[ Ready. 


of the CITY BEAUTIFUL. Feap. 8vo, 


[ Ready. 


LIONEL JOHNSON.—THE ART of THOMAS HARDY. With an Etched Portrait 


by Wm. Strang, and a Bibliography by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 6d. net. 


ADAMS (FRANCIS). —ESSAYS in MODERNITY. Crown 


8vo, 5s. net. (Shortly. 


ALLEN (GRANT).—THE LOWER SLOPES. Crown 8vo, 


DAVIDSON (JOHN).—PLAYS. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
—— FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. [Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


—— A RANDOM ITINERARY. [Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
~—— THE NORTH WALL. [Fap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
DE TABLEY (LORD).—POEMS DRAMATIC and 


LYRICAL. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GALE (NORMAN).—ORCHARD SONGS. 


GARNETT (RICHARD).—POEMS. 
GOSSE (EDMUND).—THE LETTERS of THOS. LOVELL 


BEDDOES. Pott 8vo. 5s, net. 


GRAHAME (KENNETH).—PAGAN PAPERS.  ['cap. 8vo, 
GREENE (G. A.).—ITALIAN LYRISTS of TO-DAY. 


Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


HAKE (THOS. GORDON.—SELECTIONS from his POEMS. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 


JAMES (W. P.)—ROMANTIC PROFESSIONS. Crown 


Svo, 5s. net. 
KEYNOTES SERIES. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. per volume. net. 
KEYNOTES, By Grorce Ecerrron, 
THE DANCING FAUN. By Frorence Farr. 
POOR FOLK. From the Russian of Dosroirysxy. 
MILMAN. 
A CHILD of the AGE. By Francis Apams. 


THE GREAT GOD PAN, By Arrnur Macuen. 
LEATHER (R. K.).—VERSES. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. net. 
LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD).—PROSE FANCIES. Crown 


8vo, 5s, net. 


THE BOOK BILLS of NARCISSUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


_— 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By Lena 


{| Shortly. 
[| Shortly. 











a THE HISTORY of Mr. W. H. 10s. 6d. net. 


[ Ready. 
LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD).—ENGLISH POEMS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: Some Characteristics. 


8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


-HE RELIGION of a LITERARY MAN. Crown 8vo, 
MARZIALS (THEO.)—-THE GALLERY of PIGEONS. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MEYNELL (Mrs.).—POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
—— THE RHYTHM of LIFE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
MONKHOUSE (ALLAN).—BOOKS and PLAYS. Crown 


8vo, 5s. net. 
MEREDITH (GEORGE).—W. Biscompe Garpner’s Wood 


Engraving after the Painting by G. F. Watts. 2is. net. 
NETTLESHIP (J. T.\—ROBERT BROWNING: Essays 


and THOUGHTS. Crown 8vo, 5s, 6d. net. [ Jmmediate'y. 


OXFORD CHARACTERS. By Wut Roruensreiy. 5s. net 
RICKETTS (C. S.) and SHANNON (C. H.).—_MARLOWE 


and CHAPMAN’S HERO and LEANDER.  [lustrated. Crown 8vo, vellum, 
85s. net. 


STREET (G. §.).—_THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BOY. 


Feap, 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THOMPSON (FRANCIS).—POEMS. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 
TREE (H. BEERBOHM)—THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


WATTS (THEODORE).—POEMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


[Shortly 


WATSON (WILLIAM). —THE ELOPING ANGELS. Square 
16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


—— EXCURSIONS in CRITICISM. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Crown 








|__— THE PRINCE’S QUEST. Fap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
WILDE (OSCAR).—SALOME. 


Illustrations by Aubrey 


Beardsley. Small 4to, 153. net. 
THE SPHINX. Illustrations by C. S. Ricketts. Vellum 
and gold, 4to, £2 2s. net. 


THE DUCHESS of PADUA. 





Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


[ Shortly. 
[ Shortly. 





JOHN LANE, 


THe Boptzr Heap, Vico Sraner, Lonpon, W. 
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